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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE telephone makes of Brussels a mere suburb of Paris, 
communication being instantaneous, and nobody, not 
even the clerks, hearing what messages are sent. The French 
Government, therefore, grew irritated at the presence of General 
Boulanger in Belgium, and signified that feeling informally to 
the Belgian Minister in Paris. The Belgian Government, though 
willing to yield to the request, which is quite in accordance with 
precedent, was not willing to issue a formal decree of expul- 
sion. The Secretary of the Minister of Justice, therefore, 
paid a visit on Saturday to General Boulanger, “just to ask 
whether he intended to stay;” and the General, who under- 
stands diplomacy, informed him that he did not intend. He 
was about to proceed to England on Wednesday. He 
accordingly parted with the house he had taken, took rooms 
in a London hotel, and on the afternoon of Wednesday added 
himself to the long list of French politicians whom England 
has sheltered from imprisonment. 








No man is great in London, and we do not fancy that there 
is the least danger of the English people either taking up 
General Boulanger, or behaving rudely to him. He is not 
liked by the masses, who have a notion that he is at once 
revolutionist and reactionary, but, also, he is not abhorred. 
Society will probably lionise him till he is too tired to bear 
the process any longer ; but there is no objection to that, unless 
it should come from himself. It may, however, be useful to 
remark that the Republic is still the legitimate Government 
of France, that the present Ministry in Paris is susceptible 
about the General to an extravagant degree, and that any 
notable honour paid to him, especially by members of the 
Royal family, will not improve Lord Lytton’s influence in any 
negotiations. There is no reason whatever for discourtesy to 
General Boulanger, who has as yet been proved guilty of 
nothing except an unreasonable popularity, and who is a 
Member for Paris; but there is no reason, either, for treating 
him as if he were a Prince expelled by mob violence from a 
throne. The stories about his hostility to England are pro- 
bably untrue, and do not signify if they are true, as he will be 
governed, should he ever become Dictator, by his interests, and 
not his antipathies ; but a little of the reserve one practises to 
an acquaintance with whom one may have a law-suit will not 
be out of place. Fortunately, it is not English society which 
has a habit of adoration, but only the English people. 


Lord Salisbury made several effective speeches at Bristol 
on Tuesday. In one of them he insisted that if separate 
race and geographical position is to entitle to a separate 
Parliament and Administration, Cornwall would be at 





Cornishmen, would be well able to reduce the commerce of 
Bristol to a vanishing quantity. 


In another speech, Lord Salisbury compared the difficulties 
of the Government in getting its votes and measures through 
the House of Commons in the face of the Irish obstructionists, 
to what they would be in case it were their duty to put 
down smuggling, and that every time that a smuggler was 
seized, the Opposition made the House of Commons ring with 
denunciation. “Suppose that every time an officer of the 
Crown showed his zeal in the detection or punishment of 
smuggling, he should be the object of the most violent and 
most injurious calumnies which the spirit of party or faction 
could devise, do not you think that the difficulties of the 
Government in putting down smuggling under such circum- 
stances would be very serious? Every time there was a 
vicissitude,—which in English political life there will be,— 
every time there seemed to be some cloud threatening the 
existence of the Government, the spirit of the smugglers 
would revive, and they would say,—‘ Here is a Government 
coming into office that is favourable to smuggling; if we only 
hold on and defy the law, a good time will come when every- 
body shall smuggle as he likes.” That is a happy illustra- 
tion, because there is in reality no moral superiority at all in 
the “Plan of Campaign” to ordinary smuggling. Indeed, 
we think a better case could be made out for the right of 
individuals to ignore financial statutes, than to ignore private 
contracts intq which the contractors have freely entered to 
pay rené, 


In a third speech, Lord Salisbury laid down with great 
firmness the resolve of the Government not to grant to Ireland, 
under the shape of a Local Government measure, any powers 
that would give the Irish people a new “leverage” for ex- 
torting Home-rule,—a leverage for oppressing the minority. 
He had no sort of objection, he said, to give Ireland full local 
powers for making drains and roads, supplying gas, and so 
forth ; but whatever they granted in that way, it must be pro- 
tected by the most stringent guarantees against any abuse of 
their power by the majority, entered upon for the purpose of 
sickening the minority with the present system. Lord Salisbury 
was also very firm as to the absolute uselessness of obstruction, 
considered as a means for forcing a dissolution. “ Obstruc- 
tion,” said Lord Salisbury, “is a laborious work, and if it is 
conducted for the object which I have just suggested, there 
never was labour so entirely lost as that.” He did not 
embark in any political meteorology, because, as he said, 
“1 can imagine no form of the rule of three more despairing 
to the conscientious calculator, than an attempt to discover 
from the result of this or that election in the year 1889, what 
will be the result of the 670 elections in the year 1892.” Besides, 
in by-elections there is no balancing of the eccentricities of one 
constituency against the eccentricities of another, while in a 
General Election the very essence of the matter is that you 
get large averages, and are not misled by peculiarities which 
countervail each other,—peculiarities, moreover, which are 
often only discernible in by-elections, when, as a change of 
Government is not at stake, constituencies avowedly postpone 
the greater considerations of policy to special predilections. 
Lord Salisbury has evidently taken his stand firmly and on 
solid ground. 


The populace of Vienna, usually quiet enough, has been 
rioting this week in a serious way. The popular mode of 
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locomotion in Vienna, where the citizens go great distances 
to enjoy fresh air and shade, is by tramcar ; and the Tramcar 
Companies, eager for dividends, overerowd their carriages, and 
work their men to death. The conductors are often on duty 
for sixteen hours a day, and declare that the exertion of 
working the brakes during that long period produces within 
ten years either death or paralysis. On Sunday, therefore, 
they struck work for shorter hours, and as the Companies 
would not yield, the workmen of the suburbs sided with the 
conductors, stopped the cars—to the grief of Vienna, which 
wanted to get to the Prater, and would not walk there if it 
were paid to do it—smashed windows, and stoned the police. 
The hardness of the Companies, moreover, being attributed, as 
usual, to the Jew shareholders, a regular anti-Semitic riot was 
organised, and on Wednesday the Jews were in extreme 
danger. Large bodies of cavalry and infantry were called 
out, and two suburbs occupied in regular military fashion ; 
but the mob continued to throw stones, and several policemen, 
soldiers, and citizens were seriously wounded in the street 
conflicts. At last the order was given to use firearms, and 
then the mob gave way, without compelling the soldiers to 
fire; and on Thursday night order was restored, and the 
conductors went back to work. 


It is probable that this affair would have grown serious, 
but, as usual when things go wrong in Austria, the Emperor 
personally intervened. He rebuked the Commissioner of 
Police for want of energy, sanctioned the use of the rifle against 
the mob, and at the same time conveyed to the Companies his 
opinion that the men were right, and that the hours ought to 
be reduced. The Town Council was of the same opinion, 
and fined the Companies £5,000 for breach of contract, and 
£1,000 for every day of idleness; and between Emperor and 
Councillors, the Companies gave way. Work is henceforward 
to be limited to twelve hours a day. The immediate sub- 
mission of both men and masters as soon as it was known 
that the Emperor had personally taken up the matter, 
is a curious illustration at once of the confidence felt in 
him, and of the disposition, of which we recently wrote, to 
make him the universal referee. The people think he is above 
all “ interests,” and we are told that even family quarrels and 
affairs of honour, if they occur among Austrians of sufficient 
importance to attract his attention, are constantly settled by 
an intimation of the Emperor’s opinion. How much of this 
deference, which greatly helps to smooth all difficulties in 
Austria, is due to the Emperor’s personality, and how much to 
his crown, we shall know in the next reign. 


A telegram was published in the Times of Friday, from 
Vienna, which, if true, is of considerable importance. The 
Times’ correspondent in that city asserts that M. Hitrovo, the 
ever-active Russian Minister in Roumania, has signified plainly 
that Russia disapproves the fortifications of Bucharest, and 
will make the execution or abandonment of General Brial- 
mont’s plan for them, the test of the willingness of Roumania 
to remain friendly. As the fortifications are obviously intended 
to prevent a Russian march through Roumania, the action of 
the Minister is intelligible on the merits of the question, but it 
may also be intended as a direct blow at the throne. M. Catargi, 
the Premier, would gladly abandon the proposed works, but 
King Charles insists on their execution, and the contest be- 
tween Russia and the League of Peace for the control of Rou- 
mania will probably be fought round that pivot. Without the 
fortifications, Roumania can forbid, but cannot prevent, the 
passage of a Russian army to the Danube. 

To Mr. Chamberlain’s letter published in the Times of Good 
Friday, Lord Randolph Churchill replied by a very acrid 
effusion to “ My dear Chamberlain,” which appeared in last | 
Tuesday’s Times. The new fact stated is that on April 2nd, | 
the day on which the Conservative request to Lord Randolph 
Churchill to become a candidate was presented to him, the 
Birmingham Daily Post contained a leading article in which 
Mr. J. A. Bright’s claims “were frankly, though with regret, 


ever, that on the same Tuesday afternoon, Mr. Chaabeit 
language on the subject of his candidature, far from confirinis ; 
the language of the Birmingham Daily Post, conveyed a total 
opposite impression, and we have no doubt that Mr. Cham}, 

lain, in so speaking, spoke from knowledge and not from pi, 
ture. Lord Randolph then goes on to state that Mr. Cheah 
lain has endeavoured to “embroil” him with his friends 
Birmingham, “by insinuating and seeking to make it ap a 
that I have played fast and loose with them.” Lord Bandas 
further intimates that the Birmingham Tories could annihiiee 
Liberal Unionism in Birmingham by running candidates of 
their own in all the divisions, and he taunts Mr. Chamberlain 
with believing that he can “catch Conservative votes with 
vinegar,” and that the Conservatives ought to be proud to be 
mere hewers of wood and drawers of water for the Liberal 
Unionists. He invites Mr. Chamberlain to moderate his 
exaggerated pretensions, and to study a more respectfy] 
attitude towards his Conservative allies. The letter, in fact 
might be summarised as Lord Randolph Churchill’s attempt 
to pinch and scratch Mr. Chamberlain into polite behaviour, 


44 


Mr. Chamberlain’s reply, which appeared on Wednesday, 
was extremely temperate and brief. He thinks that Lord 
Randolph’s version of the facts is in no material respect 
different from his own, since he has not produced the terms of 
the agreement which is said to have been violated, and has vir. 
tually shown that the vague understanding which existed never 
ripened into anything like a positive agreement. Mr. Cham. 
berlain adds that before discovering what representation the 
Conservatives as a separate party deserve in Birmingham, jt 
would be well to obtain some clearer notion of the relatiye 
strength of the Conservative and Liberal Unionist Party, as 
to which he evidently regards Lord Randolpk Churchill’s jn. 
formation as quite misleading. For our own parts, we do not 
see the need or even the wisdom of discriminating between the 
two, especially as it comes, in nine cases out of ten, to asking 
what a man was four years ago, rather than what he is now. 
What is a Unionist to reply to such a question who has only 
been born politically since 1886 ? 


Lord Derby made one of his singularly perfect speeches at 
the Birmingham Liberal Unionist Conference on Wednesday, 
after one from Mr. Chamberlain, of which the most charae. 
teristic portion was his admirable comment on a passage in 
United Ireland, complaining bitterly of a number of tenants 
who had been slavish enough to vote in a body for their land- 
lords,—“ exterminators,” as United Ireland termed them; but 
exterminators for whom the exterminated insist on voting 
against the advice of the agitators, are probably exceptionally 
beneficent friends. Lord Derby showed that the Liberal 
Party was broken up by Mr. Gladstone’s Home-rule Bill, and 
by that alone ; that the line of fracture was not the line which 
divided the Moderates from the Radicals, since many of the 
Moderates adhered to Mr. Gladstone, while many of the 


| Radicals left him; and that nothing but Mr. Gladstone's 


proposal had even so much as threatened the unity of the 
party. Then Lord Derby went on to say that Ireland 
has every right and privilege which any other part of 
the United Kingdom possesses, and that no part of 
that Kingdom is so certain to get a full hearing for its 
grievances as Ireland. But the Parnellites want more than 
this ; they want an Irish Parliament, and to give them an Trish 
Parliament on condition they do not use it against us, is like 
giving a child a drum on condition it shall not make a noise. 
As for giving them a big vestry when they ask for a Pazrlia- 
ment, that is a pure mockery of Nationalism; and if 
Nationalism is to be humoured at all, nothing short of true 
national institutions will do. 


Lord Derby, contrasting “the Paper-Union” with “the 
Union of Hearts,” said that the former is at least a substantial 
fact, while the latter is at best problematical. There is no use 
in counting on gratitude, because political gratitude hardly 
ever effects much, even when there is something to be grate 





withdrawn,” and in which Lord R. Churchill’s candidature 
was accepted “in language most courteous and friendly, and 
naturally most agreeable to me to read.” And this view was, 
says Lord Randolph, confirmed by Alderman Johnson’s speech 
at the Liberal Unionist meeting, and by Mr. Powell Williams’s 
conversation with Mr, Rowlands. Lord Randolph states, how- 





ful for; and the Irish would have nothing to be grateful fori 
the reluctant concession of Home-rule at the last moment, by 
statesmen who look upon it as the last hope of peace. More- 
over, the whole history of nations is a record of wars against 
recent allies and alliances with recent enemies; so that it 
would be absurd to hope that the Parnellites would not make 
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he Gladstonians so soon as they had attained their 
victory over the Unionists. The speech was 
s and consummate sagacity. 





war on t 
common end by a 
one of perspicuou 





elborne made a very effective speech at the Birming- 
ce on Thursday, covering the whole ground of the 
and insisting on the fact that since the time of 

tholic Emancipation, no part of the United Kingdom had 
bes ore progress or been more carefully governed than 
war My He was generous to Mr. Gladstone, and yet exposed his 
een -dinary inaccuracies both with regard to the Coercion 
—s the Irish prison rules, quoting in this connection one of 
Stele remarks in the History of Greece:—‘I am 
quite amazed to discover the extraordinary greediness and 
facility with which men assert, believe, reassert, and are 
believed. The weakness appears to be next to universal.” 
Yes; but we should have supposed Mr. Gladstone, with his 
scholarly habits of mind, would not have been exposed to it. 


Yet he is. 


A wild story comes from St. Petersburg. possibly with some- 


Lord § 
ham Conferen 
Home-rulers, 


thing in it. The Russian police have recently become aware, | 


through some arrests in Zurich, that the Nihilists are resuming 
their plots against the Ozar’s life, and this week they discovered 
a symptom even more serious than the manufacture of bombs 
in the Swiss city. They found that an order for an ounce of 
prussic acid had been presented to a chemist in St. Petersburg 
in the name of a well-known physician, who wanted the drug, 
the order said, for experiments. The acid was supplied, but the 
forgery was soon after detected, and it is believed that the poison 
is in Nihilist hands, and is intended to enable their agents, 
when their attempts fail, to commit suicide. The police, 
who know how desperate convinced Nihilists are, are greatly 
alarmed, and have advised the Czar to postpone some 
ceremonial visits to St. Petersburg. It is quite possible that 
the whole of that story, with the exception of the seizure of 
bombs in Zurich, is an invention of jobbers anxious to “ bear” 
the new issues of the Russian Conversion Loan; but it is also 
possible that it is in essentials true. Jobbers can exaggerate 
artistically ; but as a rule, they have no creative imagination. 
When they invent, they make their stories impossible. 





Mr. Goldwin Smith, in an interesting though rhetorical 
letter, published in the Times of Tuesday, expresses his belief 
that Americans are growing tired of their political submissive- 
ness to the Irish. This submissiveness, he says, has extended 
from the politicians to the Press, until no journal ventures 
either to deny or expose Irish misrepresentations. Puck, 
the best comic journal of the Union, has, however, at 
last spoken out, and has drawn an Irishman seated on 
the throne, with all American politicians grovelling before 
him. The journal declares that the Irish have built up 
a nation within a nation in the United States, and that 
all Americans forget, when they incite Ireland to rebel 
against England, how they resented the favour shown by 
Englishmen towards the South. Mr. Goldwin Smith sees in 
this utterance, and in the advancing organisation of the 
British vote, signs of an approaching emancipation of 
American opinion. We hope he may be right, but we give 
reasons elsewhere for believing him too sanguine. Washington 
never yielded more submissively to Irish pressure than it does 
just at present. 


Mr. Morley on Monday made a speech to his constituents 

at Newcastle on economic subjects, of which we have said 

enough elsewhere, and on Thursday he addressed them on 

political topics. He was very emphatic on the necessity for a 

new Registration Act, under which every voter’s name shall 

be placed on the register by a public officer. He was equally 

emphatic against the Sugar-Bounties Convention, which he 

condemned with all the asperity of an American publisher 

talking of international copyright. Because foreign bounties 
are abolished, sugar in England will be a little dearer, and there- 
fore England is not to help the Continent to abolish bounties, 
and thus enable her own subjects in India, the West Indies, 
and Australia to enter the sugar market on equal terms. He 
turned at last to Ireland, and once more made the Parnell 
Commission the staple of his discourse, alleging, to put it 
briefly, that the Ministry had helped the Times to procure 
evidence for its charges. He strongly denounced the “ criminal 
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levity” with which the Times had accepted the letters it 
produced. Mr. Morley forgets that Mr. Parnell, after 
declaring his utter disbelief in British justice, has brought 
a regular action for libel against the Times, and seeks 
damages to the amount of £100,000. It is not usual, under 
such circumstances, to make speeches the single effect of which 
must be to poison the minds of jurymen before they have 
heard a single word of the evidence. 








| The astounding proposal of the Edinburgh Town Council 
to confer the freedom of the city on Mr. Parnell while the 
| character of his political conduct during the last ten years is 
| still under the investigation of a Judicial Commission, is ex- 
| citing vehement resistance in Edinburgh, though a majority 
| of the Council (24 against 13) have voted for it, the Lord 
| Provost and a minority resisting it. Meetings are being held 
| in rapid succession to oppose this resolution, and to insist on the 
fact that the freedom of the city has never been conferred for 
| mere party services, and that to treat Mr. Parnell as an 
| eminent public servant, apart from party, while his loyalty 
towards the State is still sub judice, is a proposal of the most 
startling kind. In fact, no more injudicious course could have 
been taken by Mr. Parnell’s friends, than to propose such an 
honour at such a time. It is almost an act of contempt towards 
the Commission. 








Since commenting last week on Sir John Lubbock’s reply 
to Sir Henry Roscoe, Mr. Picton, and the other Home. 
rulers of the University of London, we have seen a full report 
of his very terse and able speech, which is so pithy and 
admirable, that it deserves to be circulated as a leaflet by the 
Liberal Unionists. But we observe with some regret that he 
has not yet made up his mind against a federal system, should 
such a system be proposed by Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Parnell. 
He will not hear, he says, of keeping Irish Members to 
interfere with our English legislation, while English and 
Scotch Members are to be excluded from all influence on 
Trish legislation; but a complete federal system, if proposed, 
ought to be considered. We should have thought it quite 
clear that a complete federal system is just as little suited to 
the United Kingdom, as our system would be suited to the 
United States. There are no serious applicants as yet except 
Treland for the position of component States; and what 
could be more mischievous than to construct States artificially 
for the purpose of introducing Federalism, instead of con- 
structing Federalism for the sake of the States? It is like 
breaking a vase in order that you may cement the parts 
together again, instead of cementing the parts together 
because the vase has been broken. 


Mr. Auberon Herbert complains in the Times, with justi- 
fiable bitterness, that even an Act of Parliament specially 
passed for that end cannot protect the trees of the New 
Forest. The Act of 1877 specially provides that “ the ancient 
ornamental woods and trees in the forest shall be preserved 
RCE tHe and wood shall be provided for the satisfaction of 
fuel rights without the sacrifice of ornamental timber.” 
Nevertheless, the trees are cut, the oldest oaks and yews 
being felled in numbers, in order to provide money for the 
needless salary paid to the Deputy-Surveyor, and for the 
expenses of the management, which Mr. Herbert says is bad. 
Nothing is let alone; the leaf-mould which nourishes the 
young trees is sold; privileges of getting fuel, which are always 
abused, are allowed to continue; huge fences are put up to 
protect young trees which would be protected by the natural 
undergrowth; and of the trees planted, a considerable pro- 
portion are exotic and out of place. Mr, Herbert has made 
forestry his hobby, and is, we believe, entirely right ; but is he 
not a little behind his age? He actually wants to keep trees 
because they are among the most beautiful objects in nature, 
forgetting that to keep trees there must be seclusion, and land 
which is not devoted to “ finding bread for the people.” If he 
would only write a letter advocating the cutting down of the 
New Forest, and the sale of its site in five-acre patches to the 
unemployed of Whitechapel, fifty Members of Parliament 
would send him a testimonial. The argument from beauty is 
monstrous to democrats. 











Bank Rate, 23 per cent, 
New Consols (2$) were on Friday 98; to 983. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—f———— 


THE BELGIANS AND GENERAL BOULANGER. 


i - English people, and, indeed, the people of all 

powerful States, have contracted exaggerated notions 
as to the right of asylum. They excuse the Government 
of Belgium for asking General Boulanger to withdraw, 
because Belgium is too weak to resist severe pressure, or 
the prospect of pressure, from a first-class Power ; but they 
are careful to add that they themselves would never make 
such a request. They hold, indeed, that it would be shame- 
ful to do so, and would have admired little Belgium very 
much if she had risked extinction rather than “ violate the 
rules of hospitality.” We also should admire any State 
which endured such a risk for conscience’ sake, but we are 
by no means sure that to shelter a fugitive politician is 
invariably binding on the conscience. It may be, 
but also it may not. A politician may be the deadly 
enemy of his own State, may be a constant cause of 
anarchy or bloodshed, or may entertain plans—for in- 
stance, if he is chief of a party supporting slavery— 
directly at variance with the moral law as understood by 
the people of the sheltering Power. We do not see why, 
under * th circumstances, a friendly people should shelter 
one dangerous enemy of an ally any more than another, or 
should draw a distinction between help given to a traitor and 
help given to a military invader. If we assisted Germany 
to fight France, we should expect and deserve a declara- 
tion of war from France ; and if General Boulanger were as 
hostile and dangerous to the security of France as a foreign 
Power, we should have the same moral right to choose 
between surrendering and sheltering him. The friend- 
ship of nations, if it is to exist at all, ought to be a reality, 
and cases might occur in which sheltering a fugitive 
from a friendly State would be an act of deadly hostility 
against that State. On what principle are we bound to 
commit it? Because the fugitive is a suppliant and a 
guest? Then Spain was bound to keep Pigott, and-we are 
bound to keep the next swindler who flies to us from Paris. 
He is not the less a suppliant and a guest because he is a 
bad man; and the old ecclesiastical right of asylum was 
especially intended for such characters. Or is it because 
every politician, however dangerous he may be, is an in- 
nocent man? That is the permanent English assumption, 
but it is one for which there is no manner of justification. 
He may be a Caius Gracchus, but may also be a Catiline ; 
and under what possible rules of morality are those 
who hold Caziline to be one of the worst of criminals 
against society, hound to help him in continuing criminal, 
or in escaping the consequences of his crimes? There 
are “political” enemies of the human race abroad 
in the world in dozexs, and why is it moral to shelter 
them any more than to shelter pirates ? We confess our- 
selves wholly unable to see the argument, and believe that 
wheneyer the anarchists become pewerful, so powerful as to 
shake great States, even Englishmen will reconsider their 
theory with a disposition to believe that they have been 
wrong. The truth is, the traditionary practice has arisen 
from a cause,a profound disbelief in the justice of foreigners 
when dealing with treasonable persons, which may dis- 
appear, and which, whenever it disappears, will carry 
the much-praised right of asylum along with it into 
the limbo of the past. That is certain, and, moreover, 
can be proved to the satisfaction of all reasonable men. 
Suppose the dream of poets to come true, and Europe, 
frightened, perhaps, by the predominance of America, or 
by an outburst of the Chinese millions armed with 
dynamite, were at last to resolve to federate herself. The 
first clause of her Federal Treaty would be of necessity 
one for the mutual extradition of all accused persons 
such as exists already in the States of the American Union, 
the Cantons of Switzerland, and the two Kingdoms of 
our own undivided Monarchy. Would that extradition, 
having on the hypothesis been immoral before, become 
moral because Europe was in a fright, or because she 
desired, by finally ending war in one division of the globe, 
to set an example to the remainder P The question answers 
itself, and the answer makes it plain that the right of 
asylum is not a moral right at all, but a right usually 
granted to political fugitives, because in the uncertain state 
of opinion as to the lines of demarcation between justi- 


fiable and unjustifiable treason, it would be difficult to do 





anything else, and also because at heart each State is gi: 
a little hostile to each neighbour, and disposed rte: 
slightly gratified at its embarrassments. ” 
_ The true reason why Belgium must plead her w. 
in order to excuse herself for her real though info 
pulsion of General Boulanger, is that she had no 
consider him a criminal at all. There was no eviden 
before her jurists of any conduct which could, even if 
Belgium were a dependency of France, be construed hd 
an offence. It is not an offence to propose a Revision dig 
tinctly provided for by the Constitution. It is not ne 
offence to organise a party at the polls. It is not an offence 
to be elected by a great majority for Paris ; and it is not an 
offence to argue, even with inflated rhetoric, that a non 
Parliamentary Republic would suit France better than a 
Parliamentary one. The language used may be violent 
but if we are to hang all who swear at systems, we shall. 
in our day and with modern manners, have to hang half 
mankind. General Boulanger may in secret have done 
other and very different things, may have drilled a mob to 
rush on the Assembly, or have tampered with the soldier 
or have prepared his followers for a general insurrection, 
or have committed any other of the hundred political crimes 
which his enemies allege against him; but the Belgian 
Government can have no knowledge of them, much less an 
evidence which would satisfy a fair-minded Judge that an 
a priori case had been made out. We do not ourselves much 
believe in political lambkins, and think it quite possible 
that General Boulanger had brought himself within the 
grasp of one universal law, that against the seduction of 
soldiers; but the Belgians had no proof of that, and one 
strong bit of evidence—namely, the General’s personal 
interest in securing a legal election—in disproof of it. For 
this reason, but for no other, they were wrong, distinctly 
wrong, though not to any shameful degree. They did not 
deliver up, or threaten to deliver up, a presumably inno- 
cent man; but, in fear of political complications, declined 
to allow him, being a foreigner, to reside in the country, 
a right which seems to be inherent in the idea of 
an independent State, and is, at all events, claimed 
and exercised by all the States of the world, its 
Republics included. Switzerland is always expelling 
aliens suspected of hostility to friendly Governments, 
and America is going—or, at least, is advised by a Com- 
mittee of Congress—to exclude anarchist guests alto- 
gether, merely for their opinions, an act done in pursuit of 
social safety which far exceeds in precautionary timidity 
the act attributed to the Government of Belgium. 

There is one argument in defence of the present system 
of asylum which is frequently put forward, and which de- 
serves some attention. It is the expediency of letting 
traitors run away. It is, it is argued, most injudicious to 
make treason a light offence, and occasionally most in- 
judicious to punish it as a grave one. The traitor may 
have too many sympathisers, or may be one of those offenders 
whose execution “ demoralises the guillotine,” a case which 
really happened in the instance of two or three of the 
Parisian Communists. Banishment is an excellent com- 
promise, and the right of asylum is needed in order to tempt 
the accused to pass sentence of banishment on himself. He 
would not go if he knew that the civilised world would 
refuse to entertain him. The argument is specious, and 
we are far from denying that treason, like many other 
erilmes, may yield more readily to lenient than to drastic 
treatment ; but is not that rather a plea for making banish-: 
ment an alternative penalty for treason, than a plea for the 
right of asylum ? The world would not reject the banished 
man, except on his own country’s demand ; and if banish- 
ment were a legal sentence, the demand could not in con- 
sistency be made. There may be a reason for choosing that 
penalty, which has in its favour at least the consensus of all 
mankind in all ages; but there can be none for allowing the 
criminal to choose it instead of the Judge. Those who 
defend such a system would not defend it in the case of 
any other crime whatever, and, in truth, we are conscious 
as we write that the unavowed reason for all the resistance 
to more logical argument is a doubt whether treason is 
crime. Englishmen alone among mankind have been in- 
duced by the exceptional history of the last century, during 
which treason has never been dangerous, and there has not 
been a single case of treachery to the flag, to look upon 
treason as if it were in no moral sense a crime. It may be 
the gravest of all crimes, nevertheless, as we shall one day 
rediscover, and when we do, no Englishman will need to 
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ing the moral basis of the law of asylum. 

— hed joined the Indian mutineers of 1857, 
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BIRMINGHAM AND LORD RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL. 


rvatives of Birmingham may or may not 
[eee os much as some of them appear to think, to 

ei and cleverness of Lord Randolph Churchill ; 

ae —_ their leaders must have forgotten that a good 

powenine happened since that contest in 1885 in which he is 

ye roy i done so much for the stirring-up and organisa- 

= the Tory Party. And a great deal of what has since 

He ws has been of a nature to throw a certain ambiguity 

<a Lord Randolph Churchill’s political character in 

. es of all men. In the first place, Lord Randolph 

poe his mind rather suddenly on rather important 

; pjects, such as the sum which the nation ought to devote to 

the anpport of the Navy. In the next place, he abandoned 

the Government at a very critical moment, when he was not 

only Chancellor of the Exchequer, but Leader of the House 

of Commons, and that, as the nation thought, without 

any sufficient reason. In the third place, he renewed his 

attacks on the Government even since the present Session 

began, and gave grounds for thinkmg that he might 

very seriously imperil its position if opportunity offered. 

Now, all this appears to us to go far towards explaining 

the difficulty felt in carrying out the vague under- 

standing which had no doubt been arrived at between 

some of the Tory leaders in Birmingham and at least one 

of the Liberal organisers, as to accepting Lord Randolph’s 

candidature for Central Birmingham.” When the moment 

came for carrying out that understanding, it was probably 

discovered that,as Mr. Chamberlain seems to have inti- 

mated, it did not lie with the leaders to act precisely as 

they pleased,—at least, if the seat was to be secure. 

Whatever glory Lord Randolph may have gained from 

three to four years ago, he is not now so little known to 

the people of Birmingham as he was then. They have 

had plenty of opportunities of watching his statesman- 

ship, and of estimating the kind of confidence which 

Unionists should feel in him. We do not doubt that 

when the moment came for deciding whether or not 

he should be accepted as the successor to Mr. Bright, 

it was found that a considerable number of the electors, 

whether Liberal Unionist or otherwise, would have been 

very seriously aggrieved at being asked to vote for a 

man who is not only not at all of Mr. Bright’s type, 

but has rendered even his own party uneasy again and 

again as to his stability, and especially within the last 

month or two. What is the use, they would ask, of 

cementing an alliance between Tories and Liberal Unionists, 
if you magnify the position of a man who may at any 

time break up the Tory Party itself? If Liberal Unionists 
are to beasked for a sacrifice, let it at least be a sacrifice 
to a Tory of constancy and unquestionable loyalty. In 
replacing such a leader as Mr. Bright, the very first 
requisite is to find a new guarantee for the fidelity of Tories 
and Liberal Unionists to each other. Liberal Unionists 
could afford to give ground to the Tories, if in doing so 
they obtained additional security for mutual co-opera- 
tion; but how could such security be obtained by re- 
turning a statesman who appears to fight so often for 
his own hand? We are not behind the scenes, and know 
nothing of the unacknowledged political considerations of 
the occasion. But we can conjecture, on obvious grounds, 
that there may have been very serious reasons for doubting 
whether the rauk and file of either section of the party 
would have obeyed its leaders, if they had insisted on 
their voting for Lord Randolph. We know how solidly 
they supported Mr. J. A. Bright, in spite of the avowed 
efforts of party leaders to get them to vote differently or 
not to vote at all. Does not that indicate pretty clearly 
that had such a candidate as Lord Randolph been pro- 
posed, a great many more electors would have declined to 
support him than declined to support Mr. Bright, or 
Would perhaps have even preferred to vote for Mr. 
le? It is obvious that Birmingham was even pleased 
to have a chance of returning Mr. J. A. Bright. Mr. 
Chamberlain and the other leaders must have had 





good grounds for knowing that their followers’ discipline 
would hardly have borne the trial of being asked to 
accept a candidate who was rendering even his own 
party not less suspicious than the Liberal Unionists, by 
his strange mancuvres and political caprices. Lord 
Randolph showed himself a very good electioneerer three 
years and a half ago. But a very good electioneerer 
who has since proved himself a very unsafe colleague 
and a very shaky ally, may easily turn out to be a very 
unsatisfactory candidate. We do not doubt that many 
intimations of distaste for Lord Randolph’s candidature 
have reached the ears of the Birmingham leaders, and have 
rightly affected their willingness to carry out the vague 
understanding of a year ago. 

The correspondence between Lord Randolph Churchill 
and Mr. Chamberlain seems to us to illustrate more than 
anything the very great mischief in which the self-love of 
leaders may result to the political cause with which they are 
identified. Mr. Chamberlain’s first letter was not as wise 
as the very temperate and judicious one with which he 
closed the controversy ; but it was wisdom and self-restraint 
itself compared with Lord Randolph Churchill’s, which 
seemed intended to make the people of Birmingham feel 
to the very bottom of their hearts what an escape they 
had had in not substituting for Mr. Bright a clever, spit- 
fire Tory Democrat who cares for the political cause in 
which he has embarked, say, a twentieth part as much 
as he cares for the notoriety of his own name. If 
Lord Randolph had intended to reconcile the people 
of Birmingham to the loss of his services, and yet at the 
same time to remind them of the talents by which he had 
almost persuaded them to return him, he could have 
written no better letter. Probably he had only the latter 
purpose in view. But, like many other clever men, he 
succeeded even better in what he had no intention of 
doing, than in that which he deliberately proposed to him- 
self. In every line of that letter, you can read comparative 
indifference to everything except the glory of Lord Randolph 
Churchill,—the very qualities by the careful cultivation of 
which he has made himself conspicuous, and by the steady 
development of which he is now losing the position he had 
acquired. He has evidently studied Lord Beaconsfield’s 
career to little purpose. No sooner had Mr. Disraeli gained 
the position which he gained much as Lord Randolph 
Churchill has obtained his, than he carefully avoided the 
display of the Vivian Grey side of his character, and 
assumed the frigid and impartial air of a statesman who 
had the public weal to consider above every personal con- 
sideration. And there really was enough of “ detach- 
ment” in Mr. Disraeli’s mind to render it quite possible, 
if not even easy, to him to study the public interest as a 
matter more or less distinct from his own. But here 
Lord Randolph Churchill seems quite unable to follow him. 
When he is irritated, he cannot even assume the manner of 
an impartial statesman; he can only coin keen sentences 
which show how irritated he is. The letter which appeared 
on Tuesday will, in our opinion, render Birmingham so 
thankful that it never chose him, as to extinguish all 
probability of his future election; and if that is not the 
effect produced, Birmingham has not the shrewdness for 
which we give it credit. 

One other lesson we think the correspondence teaches us, 
and that is the extraordinary difficulty of persuading two 
parties which are really working for precisely the same 
ends, that their different traditions in the past should not 
separate them for all time. No doubt, men being what 
they are, it is not easy to convince people who have felt 
at once irritated and contemptuous at reading accounts, 
say, of the Habitations of the Primrose League, that these 
Primrose Leaguers are now working only for institutions 
as solid and important as the Parliamentary Union of the 
two Kingdoms. And perhaps it is not easy for those who 
have regarded attacks upon the House of Lords as the 
most characteristic notes of Liberal strategy, to understand 
that even the very Liberals who had joimed heartily in 
such attacks are now much more anxious to strengthen the 
Union even by a wise reform of the House of Lords, than 
they are to bring the hereditary Peers into disrepute. Yet 
such is the fact; and the first duty of both Conservatives 
and Liberals at the present time is to convince themselves, 
and to convince each other, that there is no real obstacle 
to prevent their cordially united action not only in the 
present but in the future. 
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MR. GOLDWIN SMITH ON THE IRISH IN 
AMERICA. 


A ee Trish problem in America, as Mr. Goldwin Smith 
points out in the Times of Tuesday, is quite as 
pressing as it is in this country; and, we will add, may 
prove to be even more intractable. In both places a clan 
numbering very nearly 10 per cent. of the whole popula- 
tion is forming itself into an imperium in imperio, and 
pursuing ends of its own which are different from those 
pursued by the other nine-tenths of the community. They 
are bound together for political purposes by hereditary 
tradition, by their profession of the Roman Catholic form 
of Christianity, and by their desire to obtain a great 
pecuniary reward,—which is, in Europe, the control of the 
revenue of Ireland, some £7,000,000 a year; and in 
America, the control of the heavy taxation levied in 
the larger cities, a sum in the aggregate perhaps four 
times as great. Instinctively clannish, and dreading 
isolation like Frenchmen or natives of India, guided in 
times of difficulty by the great and able corporation of their 
priests, and accustomed to maintain among themselves a 
cruel social discipline, they act for certain ends like a dis- 
ciplined army; and in the United States, as in England, 
they have seized on a portion of the national sovereignty. 
In the States, however, their hold upon their prize is much 
stronger than in this country. In the United Kingdom, 
the ultimate sovereignty has practically passed to the 
House of Commons, which, though elected by the people, 
is a limited body, with a different caste-feeling from 
that of Irishmen, and capable of combining, if too much 
irritated, for the expulsion of a minute minority. In 
the United States, the ultimate sovereignty rests exclu- 
sively with the people, and is never delegated in its full- 
ness to any Council or individual; and as the people 
are almost equally divided between two great parties, 
the clan which can give to either party the momentary 
supremacy, can in practice prevent them from unit- 
ing. The “sovereign” in England can act, if so dis- 
posed, without conciliating the Irish, and freqyently does 
so; while the “sovereign” in America cannot, cannot, 
so to speak, without their consent get himself enthroned. 
There is no chance for either party in America if the Irish 
vote is thrown solidly against it; and to succeed, it must 
grant any request not gross enough to produce a resolu- 
tion of both parties into their first elements. We were 
much struck, during the discussion on the Sackville in- 
cident, by the defence for the President advanced by the 
New York Evening Post, a journal which reflects, or tries 
to reflect, the opinion of the American cultivated classes. 
Its writers deplored the incident as discreditable, admitted 
the injustice with which Lord Sackville had been treated, 
but maintained that, under the American Constitution, the 
Government was able to plead an overriding necessity. It 
was simply impossible, and would be impossible under 
any circumstances, to throw away so large a mass of 
votes. That is true, as a fact, though it ought not 
to be true; and because it is true, the Catholic Irish 
are ruling the Union on the questions they most care 
about,—namely, the government of the cities, the tone of 
foreign politics as far as England is concerned, and the 
distribution of the amazing sums paid annually for 
national education. The Americans, and the other 
foreigners residing in America, at intervals writhe and 
mutter and protest against their slavery, more especially 
when education, to use our English phrase, becomes too 
“denominational,” or when some ruined city is obliged, in 
order to be rid of the Irish tyranny, to surrender her liberty 
of self-government; but the struggle, often momentarily suc- 
eessful, always ends, and has ended for forty years, in weari- 
ness anda new submission. There was, indeed, one interval 
of independence for America. During the great Civil War, 
the majority of the population, being at one and furiously 
excited, paid no attention to the Irish or to any other 
single class, shot them down when in New York they re- 
sisted enlistment, and governed according to its own ideas. 
From 1860 to 1868, America was ruled by the Americans. 
The old state of things which produced the voting re- 
bellion called the “ Know-nothing movement” has, 
however, revived worse than ever; and in the nation, 
the city, or the village, the American party which desires 
power is compelled either to conciliate or to buy the Irish 
vote. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith, watching American politics from 





Canada, thinks that Americans are grow; 
this state of affairs, and that it will shortly onset 
have been watching also for forty years, though hes We 
somewhat greater distance, and we are not so g mei, 
What is to end it? The division between the {wet™ 
American parties began with the foundation of the Re Breat 
and is based on two irreconcilable views of the Conse 
which coincide, like our own great divisions, with ink 
differences of character in the voters. The English (7 
servatives and Radicals are at bottom those who look i 
to the past, and those who look forward to the future. me 
° ° ure and 
the American Republicans and Democrats, under a | 
succession of names, are at bottom those who believe ; 
those who disbelieve in the necessity of coercive gowmaane 
for mankind. We speak under correction, but we dons 
whether, unless the matter in hand was war or insu = 
tion, there ever has been a Presidential eleuting ; 
the last seventy years in which the shifting of 10 per a 
of the voters from one side to the other would not ies 
determined the transfer of power, and the total Irish - 
cannot be less than that. If the Americans will Unite; 
their civil politics as they do in a war, they will be free. 
but how are they to keep united? Or what plan, excep, 
union, gives any hope of a lasting remedy? The a 
solution proposed by hotheads and Puritans, the dig 
franchisement of all Catholics, besides being unjust, ig 
wholly opposed to the instincts, the convictions, and the 
traditions of the American people, and will most assured} 
never be adopted. The Know-nothing solution, the x. 
fusal of the vote to all not born on American soil, just gg 
the Presidency is refused, is one most difficult to insert 
in the Constitution, would unite Irishmen, Germang 
Scandinavians, and Italians in resistance, and even if 
carried might fail, for an enormous number of the most 
difficult Irish voters were born on the soil, and are governed 
not by the fact of being Irishmen, but by hereditary 
tradition. The solution recently suggested and regarded 
by Mr. Goldwin Smith with hopefulness, that of a union 
among all British immigrants into an anti-Irish party, 
will never work for any length of time. The Briton 
is not sufficiently clannish, will not postpone his in. 
dividuality to any object whatever, and when he emigrates 
to a foreign State, sinks his nationality in that of his 
adopted people. Eighty per ceut. of all Americans are of 
British descent, but in politics they never remember their 
origin. The German vote might, we believe, be organised 
in that fashion, for the Germans are not only persistent, 
but capable of exact discipline; but as yet the Germans 
have no particular quarrel with the Irish, who care nothing 
about Sunday observance, and are entirely tolerant of the 
sale of beer, or anything else with alcohol in its composi- 
tion. We cannot see, unless war breaks out, which is 
improbable, the world bearing anything from the Union, or 
unless the Irish quarrel with both parties, which they are 
far too adroit to do, whence the resisting force is to arise, 
and should, if the suggestions we have quoted afforded the 
only hope, look forward rather to a split among the Irish 
themselves, the religious party finally separating itself 
from the revolutionists. That is possible at any time, 
more especially when the inevitable religious revival sets 
in; but it may be postponed for a time beyond whic 
speculation is either prophecy or guesswork. 

Do we, then, believe that the United States and Great 
Britain are to be permanently governed, so far as they 
are governed, by a distinctively Irish influence ? Certainly 
not; the situation is too unnatural, and depends too 
entirely on certain weaknesses in the democratic method 
of government to endure for ever, or, indeed, for any length 
of time, as time is measured in the lives of nations. We 
only intend to argue that none of the suggestions yet made 
will work, and that none of the speculating observers, 
even when they are as keen-eyed as Mr. Goldwin Smith, 
have found even a hopeful solution for the problem. 
That one will be discovered is certain, for otherwise two 
great nations must perish, Irish capacity, great as it is 
in many directions—and if it is not great, whence out 
perplexity ’—being, in the direction of citizenship, a minus 
quantity ; but it will be a solution unthought of yet, 
possibly one as much outside present expectation as the 
adoption by all Celtic Irishmen of a new creed. There is 
nothing as yet visible either for Americans or Englishmen 
to do except wait, and display, while waiting, all the 
patience and tolerance, and even sympathy, that their 
indignant human nature will allow. 
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LORD DERBY AT BIRMINGHAM. 


NE of the most characteristic of Home-rulers’ criti- 
() cisms on Lord Derby’s singularly able and lucid 

h at Birmingham ran in the following terms :— 
"What can be more unlike the man who brings the habits 
‘entific economist to the consideration of political 
ere than this banal piece of cant ?-—‘ We say that 
gob - enjoys every right, every privilege, that belongs to 
panini art of the British Islands.’ Granting, for the 
any ° f ahanient, that this is technically accurate, surely 
nantes will not maintain for a moment that it is 
” te in reality. What is the fundamental difference 
paren the government of Ireland and the guvernment 
pgs other part of the British Islands ? Obviously 
this, that in every other part of the British Islands 
the local populations get their own way, adjust their 
laws to suit their necessities, and are governed in 
accordance with the views of the majority of their freely 
elected representatives. In Ireland alone the local popula- 
tion does not get its own way, 1s not allowed to adjust its 
laws to suit its necessities, and is governed in absolute 
defiance of the views of the majority of its freely elected 


representatives. That is to say, the majority of the Irish 
people are governed against their consent, according to the 


views and opinions of other people, whereas the majority 
of all the other peoples in these islands are governed by 
their consent, according to their own views and opinions.” 
Now, is it true that in any State that can boast of orderly 
government at all, any part of the population gets its own 
way without reference to the good of the whole? If it 
were true, would it be creditable to the State? Ask the 
Scotch Crofters whether under the recent Crofters’ Act 
they got their own way? or only so much of it as Par- 
liament thought to be not inconsistent with the welfare 
of the country at large. Ask the Welsh farmers who 
are grumbling about their tithes, whether they get 
their own way, or even so much of it as many of their 
countrymen would claim to be consistent with the good 
of the whole. Ask the Leicester Anti-Vaccinators, ask 
the Local Optionists in fifty places whether they get 
their own way, or whether their aspirations are con- 
stantly blighted by a Parliament which thinks that their 
own way would involve a much greater injury to their 
fellow-citizens than it would confer benefit upon them. It 
is of the very essence of well-ordered government that 
sectional desires shall be sacrificed to the welfare of the 
whole; and the great merit of Lord Derby’s masterly 
speech was that he brought out so impressively that the 
true object of the Irish agitators is to gain their own 
way for the Irish without regard to the welfare of Great 
Britain; and that it is mere imbecility to give the Irish 
as much of their own way as will enable them to stand 
out for a great deal more, unless the intention is 
to give them that great deal more, in which case it 
had much better be granted at once, and not doled out 
piecemeal accompanied with feeble declarations upon every 
fresh surrender, that “this must positively be the last.” 
Mr. Parnell has said as lately as in the autumn of 1885,— 
“We will never accept, either expressly or impliedly, 
anything but the full and complete right to arrange our 
own affairs, to make our land a nation, to secure for us, 
free from outside control, the right to our own course 
among the nations of the world.” Do we not all know 
that that represents to this hour the real meaning of the 
Irish Nationalists, and that to give them an Irish Parlia- 
ment shorn of half the privileges here claimed would and 
could mean nothing but giving them the leverage by which 
they would be able either to wrench the other privileges 
from us, or to plunge us into civil war? It is childish to 
allege that Mr. Parnell and his colleagues agreed in 1886 
to accept very stringent restrictions on their own way. Of 
course they did, and would have been very helpless 
Politicians if they had not eagerly accepted Mr. Glad- 
stone’s terms. But, of course too, they neither could 
nor did bind the nation as to what should be done 
after that gift had been appropriated ; and no states- 
man who has watched the course of events in Ireland 
can doubt for a moment that the more Ireland obtains, the 
More it craves in the direction of separate national existence, 
and that if a stand is to be made at all, it can only be 
made on the “ Paper-Union,” which, much as it is derided, 
's, after all, a very substantial affair. While the “ Paper- 
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Union” is maintained, there can be no separate Irish Army | in favour of caution almost as strongly as its possession 





or Navy, no separate Irish tariff, no formidable rebellion, 
no dangerous civil war, no confiscation of property, no 
vengeance on the police and constabulary, no “‘reien of 
terror. All these, no doubt, are exceedingly negative 
blessings. But negative blessings are often relatively very 
great blessings. Establish in power an Irish Parliament 
and Administration, and Ireland would be safe from none 
of these dangers. As Lord Derby put it, there could be 
no reason why Ireland should be grateful for a half- 
measure of national independence extorted by agitation 
from English fears; and the honest Nationalists would be 
very foolish if they did not use what they had got, to 
obtain what they had not got. 

The truth is, that in no part of the British Islands de 
the local populations govern themselves without relation to 
the welfare of the whole ; and though for a long time that 
was the desire of may portions of Scotland as well as of 
a great part of Ireland, the nation as a whole has always 
ignored that desire, and insisted that only by legislative 
methods which secure the supremacy of the whole over the 
parts, ought the grievances of the parts to be redressed. 
We do not want the Irish people to have their own way, 
but only to have so much of it as is perfectly compatible 
with the United Kingdom’s unity and safety. Very likely 
that may involve, and will involve, a greater delay in the 
redress of some of the Irish grievances than there would 
be if an Irish Parliament and Administration had been 
granted. That is only saying that the welfare of a part 
is subordinated to the welfare of the whole, as it always 
has been till these latter days, when the disruptive forces 
have gained so much more consideration than the cohesive, 
that it is thought pure tyranny to veto any reform sup- 
posed to be locally beneficial, only because it threatens 
the existence of the State. If it is safe to give Ireland a 
separate Legislature and separate Administration, why 
should it be denied a separate tariff and a separate religious 
Establishment ? The former involve far greater conces- 
sions of principle than the latter. A great deal could 
be said in favour of the latter which would not tell in 
favour of the former, and it would seem like straining at 
a gnat after we had swallowed a camel, to insist on Mr. 
Gladstone’s self-denying ordinances for Ireland, when we 
had accepted the concessions which make these self-denying 
ordinances look ludicrous. There is no logical standing- 
ground short of complete separation under the same throne, 
except the standing-ground on which the Unionists have 
taken up their position. If the Irish are “to have their 
own way,” complete separation of institutions and policy 
is what they will one day insist on, and what we cannot see 
any reason why they should not insist on. But at present 
we do not intend any part of the United Kingdom to have 
its own way, without regard to the welfare of the rest. No 
one would dream of claiming it for England, which is far 
the most powerful element in the whole, and why it should 
be demanded for the feebler elements when it is not even 
asked for the stronger,—for the one, too, which at the 
present moment sacrifices most of its own interests to the 
eternal discussion of the interests of the weaker elements, 
—no one who is not a Gladstonian or a Parnellite is able 
to conjecture. It is very singular that we should be living 
in a time when it appears to be the most natural thing in 
the world to maintain, virtually at least if not expressly, in 
politics, that the part is greater than the whole. 


MR. MORLEY ON WORKMEN’S WOES. 


E always read a speech of the kind which Mr. Morley 
delivered on Monday at Newcastle, dry though it 

was, with unusual care. It may contain an idea for which 
men have long been waiting. There is an impression afloat, 
in no way defined, but still quite perceptible, that the result 
of all the agitation now visible in English politics will be 
some great proposal in the direction of philanthropic 
legislation. 'The Radicals, in fact, urged on by the semi- 
Socialists, and penetrated with the feeling which Mr. 
Chamberlain once embodied in a rather cynical remark 
about property “ paying ransom”? for its pleasantness, will, 
it is conceived, one day make some large proposal, either in 
the way of the taxation of property, or of its redistribution, 
or of the prevention of its excessive accumulation, in the 
interest of “the poor,”—that is, of all who live by labour. 
We are inclined to believe the prevailing impression ex- 
aggerated, the hope of property and the desire for it weighing 
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does; but there must be some ground for it, or plans for 
progressive taxation would not be so frequently proposed, 
and we wait, therefore, with interest to see if, among all 
the hubbub, any distinct plan, or adumbration of a plan, 
will emerge. There is no plan, certainly, yet. The “three 
acres and a cow” was the nearest approach to one, and that 
has not created much enthusiasm, the citizen, in truth, not 
being greatly elated by an invitation to go and dig. He 
does not see how to reach his ideal, which includes hot food 
in plenty, broadcloth to wear on Sundays, and tolerable 
security, out of the three acres, and would like something 
less tangible, and with more “prospect” about it. A 
more liberal Poor-Law, though many dread that proposal, 
does not attract the immense majority of voters; for it 
means that they shall pay more for a privilege which will 
remain in their eyes only a disgrace. Exemption from 
taxation, which is another idea, is attractive; but then, it 
is difficult to carry it farther as regards the Imperial taxes 
than it is carried already, and everybody shrinks, we hardly 
know why, from a grand revolution in rates. Perhaps the 
householders see—though we doubt it—that easements in 
that direction will only tend to the surcharging of rents. 
Next we arrive at a project which is at least well defined, 
which has devotees both in England and America, and 
which has perhaps more reason behind it than the majority 
of such projects—being, in fact, wise enough if the 
whole world will adopt it—the limitation by law of the 
hours of labour. The prospect of leisure attracts the 
weary, and most of those who live by labour are weary 
at times with overwork; and we have always, we 
confess, wondered a little why the Eight-Hours Day is 
not more of a popular cry than it is. It is not, however, 
taken up with any eagerness even by the workers, who are 
divided as to its possibility; while the Radicals and the 
philanthropists regard it with strong aversion. Mr. 
Morley, for example, though he owes his seat to New- 
castle workmen, fights this proposal with a kind of haughty, 
plain-spoken independence, which in this day, when most 
men are as willow-branches, it is delightful to recognise ; 
and the movement makes no progress. It never can have 
the support of the majority of active labourers, agri- 
culturists, sailors, and builders, and the more sedentary 
workers have a dread, born of long experience, that it 
must involve a reduction in wages. So that movement 
does not take, except in one rather absurd way. There is 
every year a proposal to prevent the State, which is a great 
employer of labour, from claiming more than eight hours’ 
work a day, or, in other words, that the State should pay 
more than anybody else; but it is always defeated, and is, 
we imagine, defended rather as a method of advertising 
popular Members, and announcing that they are the true 
“Friends of Labour,” than with a hope of any immediate 
or practical result. 

The world, then, is still waiting for the plan which is to 
unite common-sense and benevolence ; and while it waits, a 
good many turn with lively hope to another set of schemes, 
those based on the principle of insurance. The sufferings 
of civilised workers are due in the main to three causes : 
sickness, want of work—we need a word for this condi- 
tion, and might utilise the one ia the New Testament, 
argia—and old age; and to all the principle of insurance 
might be successfully applied. The great Trade-Unions 
have, in fact, dealt fairly well with sickness, preventing a 
great mass of human suffering; and if the people were 
willing, their system could, through a Sick Fund Depart- 
ment in the Post Office, be made nearly universal. Work- 
lessness, however, we have not met, and owing to the 
difficulty of distinguishing between the argia which 
is voluntary and that which is a misfortune, philan- 
thropists and Radicals recoil from proposals to pro- 
vide against it; but there have been a good many 
to provide against old age. That is a positive evil, quite 
universal, except in the case of Mr. Gladstone, and 
ascertainable beyond a doubt. Unlike all other mis- 
fortunes, too, it helps the philanthropists, because as it 
takes years to grow old, there is time for small sums to 
grow by the accumulation of interest into much bigger 
ones, and so to give the poor at least one of the advantages 
of capital. Plans, therefore, have been formulated, and 
one of them even reached a Committee of the House of 
Commons, and was there studied by Mr. Morley. The 
plan is “ that everybody who is born in this country, male 
or female, shall between the ages of eighteen and twenty- 
one pay Is. 3d. a week until the sum of £10 has been reached. 





When the £10 has been paid, the person : 
to 8s. per week sick-pay, Lae As. aa week pes Tie cit 
age of seventy is reached.” Assuming the figures ¢ oe , 
that scheme seems sensible enough, and if the pa s reat, 
doubled in point of time, so that the allowaaer i ony wet 
might be 10s. a week, it would certainly prevent jor 
great amount of misery, but a heavy burden upon the aye 
aged now called on to support parents, and upon eae 
payers, whether old or young. Mr. Morley, Seti. me 
have none of it, and we are bound to say his 0 <r will 
has plenty of justification. He sympathises, he ape 
the workman’s dislike to wait so long—a dislike wha 
educated denounce yet fully share, for the one for - 
investment they avoid is the deferred annuity—and k : 
doubtful of the effect of the plan upon the habit of thr 1 
If thrift is a sensible thing, which it must be thentan 
English preach it too much as if it were the flower of he 
virtues, it is a pity to weaken its influence; and, gays - 
Morley, “Ido not see that the virtue of thrift will bead y 
vated by letting everybody know that if he has paid y - 
£10 before he is twenty-one years of age, heis safeafter Rf 
That is sound ; more than sound ; indeed, we do not see ho 
it is answerable. It is quite certain that the right to spo “4 
old age upon the rates diminishes thrift, and, a forkor, 
the right to a pension bringing with it no stigma woull 
diminish thrift still more. The pension might be quite 
good one, too, for under the expanded scheme we have hinted 
at, a man and his wife would together at seventy have 
pound a week, and basking in that security, might ins 
thirty to seventy—that is, through the greater part of their 
earning lives—give up the idea of saving altogether. That 
is not a final answer to Canon Blackley’s scheme, for i 
must not be forgotten that recklessness about saving would 
enable the wife to stay at home and devote herself only tp 
household duties, which would be for her, and for he 
children, a great gain; but still, it is a heavy drawback, If 
it is so considered by other Radicals as thoughtful as Mr 
Morley, the scheme will not be pressed in this generation 
and one of the great hopes founded on insurance must he 
laid aside, as requiring a long-continued patience not yet 
sufficiently developed in the majority of mankind. ~ 
We utterly repudiate Socialism as being not only fatal 
to civilisation, but a bad and immoral ideal—why should 
Abel be made thin all his life in order that Cain may k 
plump ?—but we agree that common action could reduc 
many of the more frequent miseries of life, and especially 
those sharp miseries which arise from lack of money at 
inevitable but moveable periods. But before the com. 
munity can do anything serious in this direction, it is 
necessary to know exactly what the sufferers desire, what 
toe the shoe pinches most, and on this neither Mr. Morley 
nor anybody else gives us much light. What do the poor 
fear most,—sickness, or hunger, or poverty in old age, or 
their chronic want of security ? We ourselves should have 
said that the last was the dreaded evil, and that the root of 
all communistic movements—we donot mean Socialist move- 
ments—and of all agrarian outbreaks against rent, was the 
desire to feel secure. Mr. Morley, on the other hand, reserves 
his sincerest pity for poverty in old age, about which he 
obviously speaks from his very heart, and with a passion 
which is not rhetorical. All great statesmen, again, hare 
believed that “the people” dread hunger most, and from the 
first Caesar to Sir Robert Peel, have desired that, happen 
what might, they at least should not lack bread. The English 
poor, however, no doubt with one eye on the guarantee 


given them by a Poor-Law, have decided against all thee |— 
views, and have directed all their energy, through ther | 
wonderful system of benefit clubs, first of all to the pre © 
The very core | 
of many Trade-Unions is the Sick Fund, without which they 7 
would not attract one-third of their regular rank and file 7 
It is, however, not the suffering caused by sickness 7 


vention of the evils consequent on sickness. 


which they dread—they are the best patients in the 
world—but the want of money caused by the sus 
pension of their toil. It is that which they provide 
against for themselves out of their own pennies, and not 
old age, about which they never seem to think, and for 
which, taken by itself, they are most reluctant to provide. 
Is not that a guiding fact, and a warrant for the assertiol 
that the plan which will first catch hold of both the few 
and the majority will be some form of insurance, possibly 
regulated by the State, against the recurrent spasms 0 
involuntary want of work, which occasionally afflict all but 
the picked, and therefore indispensable, workers? 0 
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nt to be more formidable than worklessness, and 
age Al Mr. Morley and his like ; but this is but one of 
vai ints on which the counsellors, who reason, and the 

Ved who feel, draw widely differing conclusions. 
gl ‘ far off, but the fever is near,—that is, if his 
ys can be taken as proofs, the working man’s 
a 


decision. 


[IANS AND THE REPUBLIC OF THE 
mae ITA PLATE 


T in the course of Italian colonisation. While Signor 
Crispi, supported by the most vigorous and determined 
section of the nation, has poured out blood and treasure on 
the African coast of the Red Sea almost without result, 
the humblest of his countrymen have been silently, but 
none the less surely, taking possession of what is unques- 
tionably one of the richest and most fertile portions of the 
globe. Italy has been struggling for the barest foothold 
at Massowah, and after four years of fighting has only 
succeeded in possessing herself of as much ground as can 
pecovered by the rifles of her soldiers, but her subjects have 
been pouring unchecked into the great alluvial plains of 
temperate South America, and converting the Argentine 
Republic, by a process far easier and far more secure than 
conquest, into an Italian State. The Republic may remain 
Spanish in name and outward appearance, but nothing can 
possibly prevent its population from ultimately becoming 
entirely Italianised. Just as the Hollanders of New York, 
the French of New Orleans, and the Spaniards of Texas 
and California, have become or are fast becoming lost in 
the English race, which though not the first, has proved the 
strongest in the field, so the Spaniards of the Plate are 
destined to be engulfed and absorbed by settlers from 
Naples, Tuscany, and Venetia. 
The facts as to the yearly increasing stream of Italian 
immigration are strikingly set forth in one of the new 
Consular Reports,—a series of extraordinary variety, 
embracing as it does every subject of human interest, from 
“ Bricklaying in Frosty Weather ” to “The Plum Crop in 
Bosnia.” Mr. Jenner, in his communications to the 
Foreign Office, gives the facts without any attempt to draw 
conclusions, and with a praiseworthy desire to understate 
his case. Yet for all that, the statistics he provides point to 
only one conclusion,—that which we have just described. 
During the last thirty-three years, about a million and a half 
immigrants have reached the Argentine Provinces. Of 
these, 65°25 per cent. are officially set down as Italians. 
The figures, however, do not sufficiently indicate their real 
preponderance. In the first place, a fourth of the total 
immigrants are not classified except as entering the State 
by way of Monte Video, where it is very common for trans- 
shipments of passengers from Europe to take place. 
Probably if the Monte Video returns were analysed, the 
per-centage of Italians would work out as not less than 75 
percent. of the whole. But there is another and still more 
important fact to be bornein mind. The Italians in South 
America increase with remarkable rapidity, the marriages 
made between them and the natives proving peculiarly 
fruitful—a circumstance not observed in such a high 
degree amongst the other immigrants. In 1885, the Italian 
Chamber of Commerce of Buenos Ayres calculated that the 
inhabitants of Italian birth and parentage then residing in 
the Republic numbered over a million, while at the present 
moment it is estimated that persons in whom Italian blood 
or Italian race-influence predominates, constitute more than 
half the existing population, now reckoned to be over three 
millions and a half. Under such circumstances, can it be 
doubted that in a very few years the Italianisation of the 
Valley of the Plate will be complete? The only fact that 
tells against such a supposition is the newly adopted immi- 
gration policy of the Argentine Government, which has 
lately instructed its agents in Europe to do all in their 
power to attract immigration from among the Northern 
races, The danger of being swamped by the most vigorous 
of the Latin peoples is fully realised at Buenos Ayres, 
and considerable numbers of Belgians, Hollanders, North 
‘rmans, and Swedes have already been attracted by 
almost free passages and generous grants of land. We 
doubt, however, the continued success of such a policy. 
migration flows with difficulty in new channels. The 





HE irony of fate has never been better exemplified than 


German who desires to leave the Fatherland will infinitely | 
he will find three million | 


prefer the United States, where 








countrymen already settled, to a land where as yet only 
fifteen thousand persons of his race have chosen to make 
their homes. The same influences will work against an 
influx of Belgians and Swedes, except when recourse is had 
to inducements too heavy to be long maintained. The 
Italians, on the other hand, are already accustomed 
to come to the Plate, are specially attracted by the 
large number of their countrymen now living there, 
and are, therefore, certain to continue their influx. 
Again, French immigration, which up till now has 
ranked high in numbers—constituting 10 per cent. of 
the total—and has done something to counteract the 
influence of the Italians, is apparently about to cease ; 
for the Prefects of the Departments have, it is reported, 
received instructions from Paris which are tantamount 
to a prohibition of emigration to the Argentine Republic. 
In view of these facts, we can hardly doubt that 
at the end of the next ten years—when it is calculated 
that two million more immigrants will have reached 
the Republic, and when its population will be about 
seven millions—the Italian race will be in an over- 
whelming majority. The closing of the United States to 
Englishmen, Irishmen, and Germans, and a consequent 
rebound of emigration on South America, is the only cir- 
cumstance which could prevent such a result, but it need 
not be entertained as a practical question. The end 
of the century, then, will, in all human probability, see a 
powerful and populous Italian State, mainly peopled by men 
of Italian race, possessing an Italian civilisation, occupying 
the natural trading centre of one-half of the New World, 
and dominating the whole of the South Atlantic sea-board. 
Even Spanish indolence and Spanish indifference have not . 
prevented South American commerce from taking a fore- 
most position in the world. What results, then, may we 
not look for when Italian ingenuity, and that spirit of mer- 
cantile enterprise which in a bygone age made Lombard 
and Financier synonymous terms, obtain a scope for their 
energies such as they have hardiy enjoyed since the 
destruction of the Roman Empire ? 

It may be worth while to consider for a moment what is 
the nature of the heritage which the Italians have secured 
for themselves in Southern America. We hear every day 
of nations spending millions in wars and expeditions to 
gain some poisonous strip of the African coast-line, to seize 
an island about as big as Skye in the Pacific, or to keep or 
extend their influence over some insignificant Asiatic Prince, 
whose possessions consist of the already thickly peopled and 
malarious delta of some tropical river. At this moment, 
Germany is showing herself content to spend her resources, 
usually so carefully husbanded, in order to gain a fragment 
of the Zanzibar coast, while France but a year or two ago 
plunged into endless complications for wider possessions in 
Cochin China. Yet the lands of the Argentine Republic, 
which are being gained, if not nominally, yet actually, for 
Italy without trouble or expense on her part, and merely 
by the overspill of her population, are among the most 
valuable in the world. Imagine a quarter of a million square 
miles of treeless plain, with a deep and rich alluvial soil, 
covered with long grass, and with here and there clumps 
of gigantic thistles. Such is the huge Valley of the 
Parana and its affluents, which constitutes more than half 
the area of the Argentine Republic. Remember, too, that 
the climate is one of the best in the world,—so temperate 
that men of European race can live and work in it 
without injury; so genial that it will produce almost 
every conceivable fruit of the earth. Already the vines 
and apple-trees which have been imported from Europe 
and escaped, form huge thickets in many of the unin- 
habited parts of the country, and provide food for the 
wandering Indians, who thus unwittingly have made their 
first acquaintance with civilisation. And what is as im- 
portant as a temperate climate and a rich soil, the settler need 
not break his heart in the effort to subdue the primeval 
forest. The land is ready cleared waiting for the plough, 
and will yield crop on crop to those who take the trouble to 
scratch the surface. The Egyptian Delta has been repre- 
sented as a miracle of fertility; but in truth it cannot for 
a moment compare with the great river-plains of the 
Plate, where no annual overflow is required as a necessary 
condition of existence, and where the sun is not for half 
the year the very enemy of the human race. Without a 
doubt, the Italians, if they secure the Argentine Republic 
for themselves, though they are the last of the colonising 
races, will not have fared the worst. Of the half. 
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million square miles it contains, half is fertile beyond 
any land on the face of the earth, and of the rest, only 
half is barren. In other words, a country as big as ten 
Englands, and capable of holding easily a hundred mil- 
lions of people, seems to be destined to fall to the lot of 
Italy. But though the prize is so rich, it cannot be 
said that the race which has given the arts to the modern 
world, which created the commercial machinery by which 
mankind supplies its wants, and, what is still more im- 
portant, which has lived down and triumphed over the 
brutal materialism that sprang from the intoxication of 
the Renaissance, has been over-lucky in the land lottery 
of the nations. The Italians have conferred benefits on 
the world which would amply justify an even greater 
inheritance. 


THE POSITION OF ELEMENTARY TEACHERS. 


HE irritation often excited by the claims of elementary 
teachers is at once natural and unreasonable. It is 
natural, because these claims are pressed with much per- 
sistence and some arrogance. A number of men and 
women who twenty years ago had scarcely any distinct or 
corporate existence, now put themselves forward some- 
times as a new profession, sometimes as a new branch of 
the public service. In either character they make heavy 
demands on our purse and our patience. Their salaries 
are the principal item in the yearly increasing cost of 
national education; their grievances threaten to absorb 
more and more of the time of Parliament, and to 
become an important and disturbing factor in electoral 
contests. On all these grounds, the impatience often ex- 
pressed, and still oftener felt, against elementary teachers 
is natural. On the other hand, those who yield to 
it are blind to the large and increasing part which 
elementary teachers play in the life of the nation. As 
the traveller approaches London from the East or South, 
he is struck by the way in which the Board schools tower 
above the squalid houses which but for them would stretch 
away in an unbroken level to the very horizon. What 
the school is to the material, the teacher is to the intel- 
lectual prospect. He is the one object that relieves its 
monotony, the one embodiment to thousands of children 
of culture, of organisation, of discipline, of decency. So 
far as they are under his influence, they are at least 
in touch with civilisation. Before the Act of 1870, 
this function of the teacher was obscured by two causes. 
The great majority of the schools belonged to the 
Church, and in them the teacher was overshadowed by 
the clergyman. Then, as there was no compulsion to 
bring children to school, only those attended whose parents 
had some notion of the value of education. Consequently, 
the children who most needed a teacher were not at school, 
and the want of some civilising influence was far less 
marked. It is the influx of new social strata into the 
schools that has made the teachers the important element 
in English life that they already are, and will more and 
more become. 

On this ground, therefore, the impatience just spoken 
of is unreasonable. We cannot expect the men and 
women by whom such a work as this is done to rest 
content with their present position. We are apt to com- 
pare this position with what it would have been had they 
never taken to teaching. If they had not become pupil- 
teachers, they would, for the most part, have gone out to 
work at fourteen, and thought themselves well off with 
the same income paid as wages which they think so in- 
sufficient when it is paid as salary. Those who argue in 
this way, forget that the difference between the careers is 
the symbol of a corresponding difference between the men 
and women who follow them. The clever boy or the clever 
girl in a family becomes a pupil-teacher, the duller or the 
less ambitious boy or girl becomes an artisan or a domestic | 
servant. Why should the one cry out for more pay or | 
more consideration than the other? For one very simple | 
but very sufficient reason. They have been subjected during 
the most impressionable years of life to quite different 
trainings. From thirteen to twenty, as assistants in a | 
school or as students in a Training College, the teachers | 
have been led to regard education as the one thing that it | 
is most essential to gain for yourself or to impart to others. 
Insensibly, this method of looking at life has coloured their | 
conceptions alike of work and of amusement. They are not | 
the men and women they once were ; they are not the men 
and women their brothers and sisters still are. They | 











| have different tastes and different ambitions. Yet, a} 


the training they have undergone has entirely wate 
them for the condition to which they were born, j ted 

; aie N, it hag 
universally changed that condition. As regards “ 
numbers of them, they are not much better off thant 
would have been if they followed some other trade they 
that they have gained by education is some share jn Al 
tastes that education creates. If their work were itg = 
reward, they might find this state of things more end 
But it is not its own reward. On the contrary in the 
great majority of cases it is for ever being balkea 
of its reward. The child leaves school just when my 
becoming interesting, just when the first signs tha 
the labour spent on it will not be throw : 

n awa 
beginning to show themselves. Consequently, the teag 
is for ever being reduced to console himself for the faily 
of his work in the concrete by recollections of its prentaen 
in the abstract. But this is a line of thought which 
eminently requires help from without. The worker p 
to be cheered by constant testimonies to the value of what 
he is doing. In a general sort of way, the element 
teacher has abundance of these testimonies. Spealian 
both in and out of Parliament, vie with one another 
in extolling his usefulness and in praising his deyo, 
tion. But when these generous sentiments are put 
to the test of a School Board election, they do jot 
always come well through the ordeal. If there happens 
to be an economical reaction in progress, it is the 
salaries of the school staff that are first instanced ag 
offering an obvious field for retrenchment. The elementary 
teacher is still held up to public admiration; but it js 
pointed out that he would be even more worthy of it if he 
cost less. Is it strange if the teachers remember that for 
anything that an Englishman really thinks worth having 
he is usually willing to pay a good price ? 

Tt does credit to the National Union of Elementary 
Teachers, that in their Conference at Birmingham this 
question of salaries should have occupied hardly any place, 
So far as it was referred to, it was in the form of the estab. 
lishment of a superannuation fund, and upon this point 
Mr. Chamberlain made some very just observations. The 
recent set against pensions is one of the least satisfactory 
symptoms of democratic finance. Pensions are desirable 
according to Mr. Chamberlain, on two grounds. They 
prevent the scandalous spectacle of men who have given 
their best years to the public service being condemned to 
poverty in their old age ; and they enable the departments to 
secure efficiency by superannuation whenever a public offical 
is unable, from whatever cause, to do good work any longer. 
What is right in the Civil Service proper is equally rightin 
what Mr. Chamberlain rightly regards as a closely allied 
service. Hitherto all proposals for a superannuation fund 
have proceeded on the assumption that the teachers must 
provide their own pensions, and according to one of the 
speakers at Birmingham, not more than one-fourth of the 
teachers are in receipt of salaries which would enable them 
to do this. Mr. Chamberlain’s speech seems to have 
greatly cheered the Conference, and it was resolved to ask 
Government for an annual subsidy of £50,000, and a 
deduction of 1 per cent. from all Government grants 
to schools, which, it is estimated, would yield another 
£37,000. These sums would not be large enough to fur 
nish the amount wanted without some payments in the way 
of premiums on the part of the teachers; but they would 
go some considerable way towards starting such a fund, 
and thus giving recognition to a principle which might be 
extended at some future time. 

For the moment, however, the teachers seem more 
anxious to get rid of payment by results ; and here also 
Mr. Chamberlain was of great use in making the demand 
of the Conference intelligible. Teachers, as he interprets 
them, do not deny that education ought to be paid 
for by the State according to the results achieved ; they 
“object only to the particular character of the results 
upon which at present the payment is made, and to the 
method by which these results are ascertained.” The whole 
conception and standard of elementary education has 
greatly altered since the days when Mr. Lowe brought out 
the original “ Revised Code.” At that time, the end that 


the Executive and the Legislature proposed to themselves 


was the mastery by the greatest possible number ¢ 
children of the “‘ Three R’s,” and we greatly doubt whether 


| e é 2 
this end could have been better attained than by Mr. Lowes 


7 ‘ 
much-abused scheme. What he wanted was to secure “# 
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: ee of performance,” and he invented a 
certain cal systeT os Tih did secure this. Now, according 

oir Chamberlain, we are all agreed that education “ does 
we mean a mechanical system of securing a certain average 
: rformance ;” it “ means the general intellectual and 
: Y training of the young.” Different ends must be 
yor se by different roads, and certainly the Revised Code 
troubled itself very little with general intellectual and 
ao training. We are quite ready, therefore, to see 
z ayment by results, in the old sense of the phrase, done 
de with; only we should like to be assured that the 
obstacles to the universal attainment of the 2 Three R’s” 
qhich Mr. Lowe wanted to overcome, and in his own way 
did overcome, will not reappear when payment by results 
has by general consent been abandoned. 








THE INVASION OF OKLAHOMA. 
hope some one of the many correspondents who are 
telegraphing to England the story of the invasion of 
Oklahoma, will send over letters with descriptions of the 
details of that rare scene. The incident must have been one 
of the most picturesque that ever occurred on the American 
Continent. Oklahoma is a pleasant territory of about two 
million acres, all hill and valley, belonging to the great Indian 
Reserve west of the State of Arkansas. The section, for some 
reason or other, has never attracted the Indians; but the 
Americans have discovered its special fertility, which is said 
to exceed that of any tract within the Union, and of late years 
have imagined or perceived signs indicating mineral wealth 
underneath the soil. There has consequently been a great 
desire that the Central Government, which retains control of 
all Indian lands, should throw Oklahoma open to settlers, 
and so enable fifteen thousand white men, under the Homestead 
Law, to claim a freehold of one hundred and sixty acres each. 
The Democratic Government, pressed by Southern voters, had 
considered the proposal, and the Republican Government, 
which has its popularity to make in the South, resolved that 
it should be conceded, and proclaimed that on Easter Monday 
the coveted district should be thrown open to the world. 
Instantly the whole South-West was astir. Every discontented 
settler and ruined miner in Texas, Kansas, and Arkansas saw 
his way to prosperity, yoked his horses to his waggon, 
loaded it with his belongings, including often his wife and 
children, and set off on a march of from ten days to 
thirty, towards the Promised Land. The horsemen numbered 
thousands; the caravans stretched for miles; the “cities ” on 
the different routes were eaten out; and long before Easter 
Monday, a hundred thousand farmers, all armed, all smitten 
with land-hunger, and all half-mad with excitement, were 
camped in a line one hundred miles long on the border of the 
Reserve. Adventurous, eager, and accustomed to violence, 
the first “boomers,” as the immigrants were called in the 
terminology of the Stock Exchange, proposed, as the 
authorities at Washington had in principle given way, 
to “rush” the territory, and divide it among themselves. 
The law, however, forbade their entrance until the date 
fixed by the proclamation, and the Government of the 
United States being genuinely democratic, holds human life 
of little account compared with the maintenance of the 
law. The Indian Department and the War Office together 
collected two thousand Regulars, an immense force for that 
region, bade the intruders go back, and unhesitatingly shot or 
sabred any who refused. The host, therefore, encamped, 
angry but submissive, until noon on Easter Monday, and 
then the torrent burst in and spread over the new territory, each 
settler camping in order to claim his farm, or betaking himself 
at once to the proposed sites of the three new “cities ” which are 
to compete with each other for the rank of capital. As outside 
these cities there can be only fifteen thousand homestead 
farms, it is certain that the struggle will be fierce, that the 
lots will change hands many times in a week, and that in 
many cases the right of possession will be decided by the rifle. 
The moment it is decided, however, the struggle will be 
over, a new and organised community will have arisen, 
held in check by volunteer “Committees of Vigilance” and 
y sag who “arrest” by shooting; there will be wooden 
8, with timbered roads; there will be banks, stores, hotels, 
music-halls, and newspapers; and if there are mines, every 
mine will have its shareholders buying and selling on the 
vaguest rumour of its chances, In two years, if it succeeds, 








Oklahoma will be a wealthy pandemonium; and in five, a 
fairly quiet region of great beauty, where there is much 
wealth and much poverty, much lawlessness, but a kind of 
endurable justice, enforced with the revolver and the rope, 
prevailing over all. The unsuccessful will mostly have retired, 
discouraged, but still energetic, to fill the less fertile regions of 
a Territory shortly to be carved out of Indian land, and con- 
taining altogether, according to the Nation, 23,000,000 acres, 
or will return to their abandoned farms, and Oklahoma will 
be one of a hundred similar regions, known only outside its 
borders to Stock Exchange speculators, and to a few capitalists 
who find in such places the opportunity of multiplying their 
wealth fourfold. 


It is a most picturesque bit of a most strange history—the 
settlement of the West—which has never yet found an 
adequate narrator; but to many a reader in the effete Old 
World, its main interest will be the light it sheds on what 
must have been the early methods adopted in the great 
emigrations by land. The settlers who waited in such 
fierce suspense through the Easter season, until the General 
in command announced that the law left them free to 
move, had in part arrived by rail; but the majority 
had marched, on foot or on horseback, by the side of the 
waggons, drawn for weeks on end over the roughest roads,— 
mere tracks on the prairie or clearings through the forest, 
roads without metal, without levels, without bridges, with no 
hostelries by the way, and no wells. The rivers must have 
been the greatest trouble, as the waggons could not swim ; but 
as the tracks led to fords, and as timber was usually pro- 
curable, most of them got through. The caravans must have 
dropped many dead weaklings, men and beasts alike, in every 
hundred miles; but no loss made an impression, and as a 
whole, the main body, as large as the British army at 
Waterloo, arrived, as we know, at its destination, though 
so worn, so bewildered, so wild with fatigue and excitement, 
that, as we are told, the armed men who composed it 
were ready to kill any one, not belonging to the United 
States cavalry, on any provocation or on none. That is 
almost precisely the way in which our earliest forefathers must 
have moved over the great spaces which divide Central Asia 
from the Baltic. They marched, as we believe, not im 
countless myriads, as used to be imagined, but in considerable 
tribes, often forty thousand strong, over wide lines, and with 
excessive slowness, on routes previously marked out for them 
by horsemen, or more probably runners, sent on in advance. 
They had probably waggons with solid wheels; but if 
they had not, they had their beasts of burden, which 
could at first carry food, and after it be killed and eaten 
for food themselves. They found springs almost everywhere 
in their wide line of march, and they crossed the little rivers 
at fords, or, as savages still do, on skins. Nothing stopped 
them except a great river or an impenetrable forest ; and either 
of these, it seems certain, they turned by marches which must 
often have occupied months, but which probably never covered 
the distances we suppose. The barbarians marched often, 
as Stanley and his men did, two miles a day, and whenever they 
found an Oklahoma—that is, an attractive “section” of country 
—they stopped, cleared fields, built or excavated rude dwelling- 
places, and remained rightful proprietors in their own eyes, 
until the next tribe from behind, pressing on their track, either 
sought aid on its forward:march, or more frequently com- 
pelled the settlers by fierce fighting to give up their clearings 
and resume the march which terminated only on the shore of 
the North Atlantic. The march seems to many who read 
history with civilised eyes, almost impossible ; but one of its 
longer stages was accomplished by thousands of those who 
entered Oklahoma; and, granted water, rough food, an 
impelling motive, and years of time, this planet is but a 
little place. The Oklahoma “ boomers,” if you gave them three 
years, and a herd to each caravan, would reach Peru, possibly 
growing two crops, as Chinese soldier-emigrants still do, on 
the way. We think of time and life, but with the old “ bar- 
barians ” who were to renovate Europe time had no more 
meaning than it has in China now; and as for life, those who 
had to die, a number which included all the wounded, died, 
as is the destiny of all. What did a per-centage of deaths 
matter to the body of emigrants any more than it matters to 
the human race? If the tribe reached its destination or 
escaped destruction by its foes, what signified the indi- 
vidual? Historians see that this march, which was originally 
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impelled, it has been suggested, by an upheaval in Central 
Asia which diminished the supply of food either for men 
or cattle, but which may have been caused by one of those 
cycles of numerical increase of which we are witnessing 
one now, lasted two centuries at least, and suspect that 
only when it concluded did the children again begin to survive 
in such numbers as to strengthen the tribes till they were 
able, and compelled by the exhaustion of land fertile enough 
for their rude agriculture, to try conclusions with Rome. 
They then precipitated themselves on the civilised South, and 
took its lands, just as one day, when the West is over- 
stocked, and its soil is exhausted, and life seems too hard, 
the American farmers will hurl themselves upon the feebly 
guarded fertility of Spanish America. The Herald says the 
Mormons are arranging to pour into Mexico just in this way 
even now. The farmers who thronged into Oklahoma 
are in their way Christians, and civilised; but had the 
cavalry been away, they would not have been stopped 
for a day by any resistance or any claims made by 
an inferior race. Like the “barbarians,” they were all 
armed, they were all fighting men, and they were all 
urged forward by the earth-hunger and by some discontent 
as overmastering as famine. Just think what the conditions 
of life must be in parts of the South, when forty or fifty 
thousand experienced farmers, merely in the hope of better 
locations, commence such a stampede as that described by the 
American correspondents ; and the conditions are not likely, as 
the soil becomes more exhausted, to become more pleasant. 





SIR JOHN LUBBOCK ON THE TROUBLES OF LIFE. 
MONGST “the pleasures of life,’* on which Sir John 
Lubbock has just given us another entertaining book, 
he apparently classes “the troubles,” for he deyotes one sec- 
tion to them as if they were but a subordinate class of pleasures. 
There is certainly something original in that view which 
reminds us of Sir George Cornewall Lewis’s remark that “life 
would be very tolerable but for its amusements,” for if the 
amusements of life, which are generally supposed to be 
pleasures, are to be classed amongst its troubles, it is not so 
very extravagant, perhaps, to class the troubles of life amongst 
its pleasures. But Sir John Lubbock hardly recognises the 
paradox, and gives us no explanation, unless the tendency of 
the section to explain away most of the troubles of lifeas more 
or less unreal, and to treat some of them as blessings in dis- 
guise, is to be regarded as the key to the paradox. Still, a 
“blessing in disguise” is one thing, and a pleasure quite 
another. Genuine agony may be, and often has been, a 
blessing in disguise, but it would be an eccentricity of the most 
marked character on that account to class genuine agony as a 
pleasure. Men being the creatures they are, true blessings are 
by no means easily recognised, and may be so very effectually 
disguised, that it is a very long time before the disguise drops 
off. But pleasures hardly admit of disguise, for pleasures 
which are not pleasant are nonentities; and if they are 
pleasant, the people who find them pleasant must know that 
they are pleasant, for unconscious pleasure is not pleasure at 
all. So that, after all, we do not very well understand why 
it is that Sir John Lubbock has devoted a section of a book 
on “ The Pleasures of Life” to ‘“ The Troubles of Life,” unless 
it was his ambition to show that he could follow out the kindly 
optimism with which he had appreciated to the full all that 
was of the nature of pleasure, even into the detection of the 
silver lining behind the dark cloud of adversity. 

But no matter what may have been his reason for giving 
troubles a place among the pleasures of life, Sir John Lubbock 
has certainly made this section of his book at least as in- 
teresting as any other, and has distinguished it by quoting 
a very fine passage from Mr. Aubrey de Vere’s poems, which, 
though it was certainly not written concerning any species of 
pleasure, does enjoin upon us to accept the more serious troubles, 
the deeper griefs of life, with the same sort of honourable 
greeting with which we accept the deeper joys :— 

‘Count each affliction, whether light or grave, 
God’s messenger sent down to thee; do thou 
With courtesy receive him ; rise and bow ; 
And, ere his shadow pass thy threshold, crave 
Permission first his heavenly feet to lave ; 
Then lay before him all thou hast; allow 


No cloud of passion to usurp thy brow, 
Or mar thy hospitality ; no wave 





* The Pleasures of Life.—Part II. London: Macmillan and Co. 





a 

Of mortal tumult to obliterate 
The soul’s marmoreal calmness: Grief should be 
Like joy, majestic, equable, sedate ; 
Confirming, cleansing, raising, making free; 
Strong to consume small troubles; to commend 
Great thoughts, grave thoughts, thoughts lasting to 

the end.” 


There is something of the true Oriental Conception of ¢j, 
grandeur of resignation in that passage; something of th 
spirit of what Matthew Arnold called “ the Secret of J 
but with much more in it of the Christ who is bringing 
° Ww 
something from above, and much less of the mere representa, 
tive of happy human insight. It is as God’s messenger that, 
according to Mr. de Vere, affliction is to be thus formal] 
and reverently welcomed, not even because it is a blessing in 
disguise, though that it ought to be, but because it comes 
with a solemn mission from above. The poet looks Upon 
Joy and Grief as twin angels, each of whom is sent 4 
elevate and dignify human nature, though the one fj, 
it to overflowing with an emotion of rapture, while the othe 
fills it to overflowing with an emotion of privation, with , 
consciousness of the drying-up of the deepest sources of life. 
It does not follow, of course, that it is a real drying-up of thes 
sources. As Sir John Lubbock says (mistaking, we imagine, 
the pool of Siloam for the pool of Bethesda),—* Some persons 
are like the waters of Siloam, and require to be troubled before 
they can exercise their virtue.” In other words, that which 
seems to them to be a drying-up of the deepest sources of their 
life, is really a stirring of still deeper sources of life. Buti 
will not be by persuading the sufferer that his trouble js 
unreal, by insisting upon it that it is blessing in disguise~ 
aview of it which he will for the moment deride ag , 
pure outrage on his consciousness in the case of any real 
affliction —that you will get at his highest nature. Except 
in this quotation from Mr. Aubrey de Vere, we hold tha 
Sir John Lubbock’s view of the troubles of life is some. 
what too optimistic, somewhat too much conceived in the 
tone of one who wants to persuade us that most of ow 
troubles are imaginary. It is, of course, quite true that 
“we often magnify troubles and difficulties, and look at then 
till they seem much greater than they really are;” but in 
relation to the greater troubles at least, we much oftener 
refuse to face them, try to ignore them, take a falsely 
optimistic view of them, buoy ourselves up with false hopes 
and instead of gravely accepting them in all their tre 
magnitude, attempt to minimise what cannot be minimised 
without losing its true significance. “Castles in the airar 
atany rate better than dungeons in the air,” says Sir Jobo, 
with great shrewdness ; but we are not sure that the forceof 
the remark does not depend wholly on its being quite certain 
that both are in the air. If it be a dungeon not in theair but 
on solid ground, we do not know any plan more effectual for 
enhancing its miseries and dissipating any blessing that it 
may have for you, than to do all in your power to persuade 
yourself that it is a castle and not a dungeon. Then, agail, 
as to the best way of treating real troubles, Sir John Lubbock 
quotes at length a passage from Plutarch insisting on the 
“contentedness of mind” produced by comparing ourselves 
with people “worse off,” and on the thankfulness we ought 
to feel that we are not as badly off as they. Well, that 
always has seemed to us the very least of a consolation 
that it is possible to imagine. Dr. Watts’s famous it 


esus,” 


junction to look at the miserable condition of the poo | 


and to be thankful for not having been one of the poor. 


has always inspired us with more true sympathy, not 0 © 
say enthusiasm, for the mendicant friars than any other mori! | 


injunction with which we ever met. It is, of course, vey 
right to notice with how much more courage than we can dis 


play, the most severe sufferings are borne by others; but ¥ | 


never could feel much thankfulness that another was suffering 
worse things, or even that we were not required to endure what 
we saw others enduring. Does it not rather add to one’s pala 
to know that inasmuch as a far less bitter lot is utterly i 
tolerable to us, we are clearly quite unfitted for bearing with 
the highest courage and fortitude a lot which is actually the 
portion of many of our fellow-creatures? For our own parts 
Plutarch’s consolation has always seemed to us a great aggt 
vation of that misery of weakness which is the secret of the 
worst anguish. 

We believe that the great secret of bearing severe trouble 
well is to face it well, to welcome it so far as we can,—t 
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yse, welcome does not mean affecting gladness, or affecting 
a hing unreal, for every affectation is essentially weak as 
wn as false,—to recognise it as something from above, and 
ot from beneath, which has to be taken to heart and not 
: ded. If you feel the keenness, the dreadful edge of the 
pe ‘suffering, the true way is not to shrink more than 
you can help, but to believe that it was just that you might 
encounter that dreadful edge that it has come to you. Of 
course, you may easily overdo that temper of mind, and 
you do overdo it if you refuse any natural and wholesome 
alleviation,—nay, if you do not gratefully accept it. It is not 
proud hugging of pain that gives you the true lesson of it, but 
humble acceptance of it as a reality of which you do not wish 
to ignore the essential meaning, though you are equally ready 
to accept any alleviation which comes with it, and to feel heart- 
felt gratitude to those who offer such alleviations. All we 
mean is, that we think that Sir John Lubbock, in his serene 
and healthy view of life, a little exaggerates the optimism 
with which it is best to encounter trouble. It is, on the 
whole, not good to explain it away, to dodge it, to minimise 
it, to take refuge in anything that hides it from your full 
view. Itis far better to follow the counsel of Mr. de Vere’s 
noble lines, to go to meet it if it is plainly coming, to take it 
by the hand, to nerve yourself for it, to accept it gravely and 
deliberately, as something of which you are bound to learn 
the full lesson. Nay, it is better not even to insist too much 
on the view that it is a blessing in disguise, for though it may 
prove to be that, and ought perhaps to prove to be that, yet 
the disguise is often so complete, that the more you ask 
yourself where the blessing is, the less you will find it. On 
the whole, we prefer the optimistic view of life’s many and vivid 
pleasures, to the optimistic view of its many and vivid pangs. 





BY TH# MULE-PATH. 

N the right, a cream-coloured wall, rather crumbling, and 
QO shaken by the earthquake; behind it, eucalyptus trees, 
with their brown and grey peeled stems, and drooping, tired 
leaves, and small white blossom-tufts, filling the air with an 
aromatic scent. These tower above the green and golden mass 
of orange and lemon trees, with here and there the long feathers 
of a palm, or the tall brown spike of an aloe. Behind it all, 
mountains and blue sky. On the left, a white, dusty road, a 
flat grassy space covered witb a tangled shade of olives; 
beyond them again, walled groves of oranges, the railway, 
flat ground with low bushes, a few low buildings, the blue 
shining sea. 

It was too hot, that day in early March, to walk far along the 
road, which would have brought me gradually up, by beautiful 
turns, with magnificent views, to the village I wished to visit. 
The mule-path along the mountain-side, through the olives, 
seemed to promise more freshness and shade; therefore, on 
coming to the end of that cream-coloured wall, I turned off to 
the right, followed a rough road a little way, struck into one of 
the narrow footpaths which cross here and there under the olive 
shade, and soon found myself on the mule-path, to begin my 
stony, winding way. 

I have sometimes wondered whether many people feel the 
enchantment of a mule-path. To me, these little mountain 
roads, as they are found on the Riviera, are the most interesting, 
the most unique, the most picturesque of “ways ;” and among 
them all, perhaps, this road up to Roquebrune, as they call it 
nowadays, has the largest share of their peculiar beauty. The 
road itself to me is beautiful. I like its uneven pavement of 
stones, with a low step every two or three yards; its gradual 
slope, which is not tiring; its sudden twists and turns, so 
cleverly made ; its rocky banks, with ferns and bushes. After 
going steadily up some little way, through varied sunshine 
and shadow, one stops and turns; and ut that moment the 
discovery is made that one did not half know the beauty of 
Mentone. It lies now at one’s feet, shining red and white and 
many-coloured among its groves of gold and silvery green. 
Beyond is the sea, deep bright blue, and the purple coast-line 

stretches away in sunshine, first to Ventimiglia, then to 
Bordighera, glittering white on its distant point. The 
opposite mountain-side lies in full sunlight, dotted over with 
olives, and with the strange effect of their shadows, which lie 
like black stains on the ground. As I climb higher up my 
mule-path, this view is always behind me, with some slight 
variety in its loveliness. But with the forest of olives on 









their low stone terraces all round, above and below the path, 
it is almost difficult to find eyes for anything else. They are 
so beautiful, with their solemn shade, with gleams of sunlight 
making way through the maze of small, shining, grey-green 
leaves; with their dark, rugged stems, often very old and 
large. As far as the eye can reach, this wood extends : there 
must be thousands of trees on this mountain-side alone. 

But it is not only still life on my mule-path. Suddenly, 
perhaps, round a turn in the road, a little flock of sheep comes 
hurrying suddenly down. They are very small, gentle 
creatures, with long, soft hair—it can hardly be called wool— 
dark brown or cream-white. Their wild-looking shepherd, 
with his dark Italian face, has a polite word of greeting for 
the stranger as he passes by. One day, one of these flocks 
was led by a tiny child, with a cropped head, a frock down to 
his heels, and a branch of mimosa in his hand. He walked 
first among the sheep, their little white faces crowding and 
pushing softly round him. He might have been David, 
leading his father’s sheep for the first time out of Bethlehem. 
Then there are women, in bright handkerchiefs, picking up 
olives under the trees; and one often meets a mule or large 
ass, the rightful owner of the path, stepping down with a 
gingerly grace over the stones. He bears on his back an 
immense load of sticks or grass, or a little barrel of wine 
slung on each side; he probably has one ear set forward, the 
other back, to show that no advantage must be taken of his 
good-nature; and he looks at the stranger with a doubtful, 
intelligent eye, while his master or mistress gives a friendly 
nod and bon-jour. 

The most picturesque part of the mule-path itself ends at 
a little platform with a tall iron cross, and a chapel of the 
Madonna with a grated door. Here one can sit down on the 
low wall, and look back from the beautiful road, over the soft, 
restful colouring of that ocean of olives. The sun shines 
warmly, but a wind with a touch of ice in it, Riviera-fashion, 
comes stealing round the corner. Then the road goes climb- 
ing for a little way between orchard walls, and soon passes 
under an old white archway and out upon the terrace, rocky 
wall above, hanging gardens*of lemons below, which leads 
straight into the village of Roquebrune. One has now turned 
one’s back on the Mentone side, and it is hard to say which 
view is the most beautiful. Nothing, perhaps, can surpass the 
wonderful natural beauty, in form and colour, of Monte Carlo 
and Monaco, lying like exquisite cameos on a setting of blue 
sea, the rich mountain-sides rising into rugged crags behind 
them. The Téte du Chien shines softly out beyond; and one 
knows that hidden by the nearer mountain is Turbia, the 
Roman tower, itself like a great rock, that commands the 
whole coast. It may perhaps be said here that the loveliest 
view we had at all of Monte Carlo was from Turbia. We had 
gone up into clouds, and when we reached Turbia, even the 
tower itself was invisible in sweeping mists. But as we stood 
in a thick mantle of cloud, looking down towards the sea, 
suddenly under a low round arch of cloud we saw a vision 
of rocks, trees, shining buildings, boats with white sails,—a 
summer scene, in bright sunshine, stretching out into a sea 
as blue as heaven. We had not gone up into the clouds for 
nothing. That day, from the terrace at Roquebrune, Monaco 
and Monte Carlo lay in a soft blue haze, which added magic to 
their beauty. Nature certainly, in a rather unprincipled way, 
seems to do her best to deepen the attraction of that beautiful 
circle of the Inferno. 

Roquebrune itself has the same curious, narrow, climbing 
streets as the other little towns on the Riviera. It is 
much larger, cleaner, and more civilised than Castellar or 
Gorbio ; it is also much more cheerful and in the world. 
There is a good road up to it from the other side, from 
which the village lies smiling above its terraces of vines and 
lemons. I have seen the church, which is really handsome, 
described as assez coquette. Plenty of dirt and ruins, how- 
ever, are to be met with on the steep and arched way up to 
the old castle, another stronghold of the Lascaris. The 
children who went with me were obliged to give me up at the 
locked door of the castle, but kindly called “ Madelon,” who 
came with her key, and tramped, in a resigned, contemptuous 
sort of way, up stepsand along ramparts. She had a conscience, 
however, and led her tourist into every curious corner. She 
was herself something of a character; she was dirty, weather- 
worn, and slipshod; she knitted as she walked, and her words 
were few. “Jolie vue” was her highest term of admiration 
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for the brilliant panorama of sea, mountains, and Monte Carlo 
at her feet. She confessed that the church was assez bien 
pour le pays. 

In old feudal times, in wild days of Lascaris, Grimaldi, 
and invading Saracens, “Roccabruna” must have been 
a very important fortress, small but strong. Now its 
roofless walls tower, rather sad and neglected, over the village 
that crowds up close about it, and it is of no use or comfort 
or glory to any one but Madelon and her tribe of assistant- 
guides. The distant view is hardly more beautiful than that 
from the terrace below. It seemed to me that the castle had 
only one privilege of its own, and many people would not think 
it worth the climb,—that is, looking down upon the roofs of 
the village at its feet. It was the most curious view of roofs I 
had ever seen,—old, ruinous, scattered with quaint chimneys, 
every different colour and state of red fluted tiles, stained with 
mosses and weather, from grey and orange to scarlet and crim- 
son. It was a very singular foreground to Madelon’s jolie 
vue ; but for it, one need hardly say, she had no eyes at.all. 

Old women and children seemed to be the chief inhabitants 
of Roquebrune ; most of the people, no doubt, were out working 
on their terraces, among the precious olive and lemon crops. 
The narrow streets were hot and still. An hour of Roquebrune 
was enough; and I presently found myself among the olives 
again, going lingeringly back to Mentone as I had come up 
from it,—by the mule-path. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


LESSONS OF THE BIRMINGHAM AND ROCHESTER 
ELECTIONS. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—Your article on the Birmingham and Rochester 
elections justly draws attention to the importancé of the 
result in the one case, and its comparative insignificance in the 
other. 

There is, however, an element of some ethical importance 
in the case of Rochester (though the constituency is very 
inferior to Central Birmingham in numbers and in education), 
—viz., that at least two or three of the nominators of the 
Gladstonite candidate were professed Liberal Unionists. How 
they, in the present position of affairs, and in spite of the 
recommendation of Lord Hartington (whom they admire), 
could recommend a supporter of Mr. Gladstone’s Home-rule 
policy to the electors, is to me inexplicable. 

I can only suppose that, in less educated constituencies, 
the reluctance to carry out a patriotic compact (as was so 
successfully done, in spite of party preferences, at Bir- 
mingham), arises partly from inability to appreciate its 
ethical basis, partly from the narrowing influence of local 
prejudices : anyhow, the evil result is shown in the recrimina- 
tions between party leaders at Birmingham, who naturally 
feel it hard that their good example is not imitated elsewhere. 
If only the men who swim with the stream could be brought 
to realise that “the new Liberalism ” is, in the words of Lord 
Brabourne, “not progressive but retrograde ;” that, in fact, 
the Gladstonite or ultramarine Liberalism is modelled on 
ultramontane Catholicism (nor is there the same excuse 
for exclusiveness in polities as in theology)! The Glad- 
stonites appear to have borrowed from their model the 
denial of “the right of private judgment ;” while they have 
introduced the processes of the “Inquisition” into their 
canvassing; their Index Expurgatorius embraces not books, 
but such men as Lords Derby and Hartington, Messrs. 
Goschen and Chamberlain, and the late John Bright; and 
their latest dogma is the “ infallibility ” of My. Gladstone. 
Surely, now that they have adopted as their watchword, “ One 
Man, one Vote, one Pope,” it is about time that a firm stand was 
made for the traditions of the great Liberal Party, for in- 
dependence of thought and action, because, as it is now, the 
Liberal Unionists almost need catacombs for their meetings, 
and all Liberals are expected to submit to the “ passive 
obedience ” of an effete Toryism.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Star Hill, Rochester, April 23rd. J. VINCENT BELL. 








THE “LIBERAL ASSOCIATION” OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
{To tHe EpirorR OF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—It is high time that it should be publicly made known— 
though I believe the statement has frequently been made 





before—that the body which interviewed Sir John Lubbock 
last week, calling itself the “University of London Liberal 
Association,” has no legitimate claim to that title. Jt is not 
in any sense the successor of the old Liberal Association of 
which many of us were members in the young days of the 
representation of the University in Parliament, but was 
formed on a distinctly narrower basis. I have before mo s 
circular inviting me to join the Association, dated March gt, 
1887, in which one of the conditions of membership is stated 
to be “hearty sympathy with Mr. Gladstone in his efforts to 
secure a wise and just settlement of the Irish Question» 
The terms of membership, therefore, specifically exclude those 
who consider that Mr. Gladstone’s proposed terms of settle. 
ment (the measure of 1886) were neither wise nor just,—that 
is, the majority of the Liberal graduates of the University, 
Is it yet not too late to induce the leaders of this Association 
to alter its title, in accordance with the facts, to “ The Home. 
rule Association of the University of London ”?—I am, Sir, &., 

ALFRED W. BENNETT (M.A. Lond) | 

6 Park Village Hast, London, N.W., April 20th. 





THE CRAWFORD CASE. 

(To THE Epitor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,” } 
Srir,—Your suggestive article on the Crawford case strikes 
the key-note of a serious difficulty arising from the depre. 
ciated wages of the Indian services. In this depreciation, the 
fall of exchange is just at present a minor factor compared 
with the universal block of promotion due to the increased 
employment of native officials, and the miscalculation of re. 
cruitment after the Mutiny. No Bombay civilian of nineteen 
years’ service has yet attained the permanent post of Collector, 
and the bulk of the service has to face not only prospective 
“poverty in old age,” but actual pressure while in active 
service. 

You justify the reserve of the Bombay Government as 
“necessary to the freedom of the responsible Minister.” In 
view of the misinformed criticism elsewhere, permit me to add 
that Mr. Crawford’s covenant, like that of others of his service, 
protected him from dismissal from the service save by the 
Secretary of State; while the cumbrous Act under which he 
was tried gives exclusive jurisdiction to that authority, 
which has the power of dismissing the public servant tried 
under its provisions. Hence, Lord Reay could not legally 
have adopted the summary method which the Tunes considers 
he was bound to adopt. May I add a word about the immunity 
to the corrupt officials who confessed? The evil of a guarantee 
was obvious, but without it the exposure of a whole system of 
corruption was impossible, as no participator in the acts of 
bribery would confess without a guarantee. The lesser evil was 
incurred to avoid the greater evil of a continuance of the reign of 
peculation. For every Mamletdar who confessed, there are 
dozens who are compromised by the full confession of Hum- 
munt Rao, and charged on other evidence with having given 
bribes. Their cases have yet to be investigated, and those 
who fear discovery are putting forward the convenient theory 
that they are being prosecuted for not giving evidence against 
Mr. Crawford. The courage which has led the Government 
of Bombay to expose the reign of corruption, will, it is to be 
hoped, not be daunted before all the links in the chain are 
broken up. If it was necessary for that purpose to give 
immunity of office to a few Magistrates, it should be borne in 
mind that precisely a similar course was adopted in England 
only last century, when an Act of Parliament guaranteed 
against loss of office the Masters in Chancery, who admitted 
giving bribes to King George’s Lord Chancellor Macclesfield. 
No sacrifice seems too great for the maintenance of British 
faith, or for the exposure of a widespread system of bribery. 
Without these confessions, the truth would never have beet 
known.—I am, Sir, Xe., BomBay CIVILIAN. 





PEDANTRY IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’ | 
Srr,—On paying a visit to the National Gallery, I was dis- 
appointed to find that the old familiar names of the painters 
had disappeared from the pictures. Sebastian del Piombo, 
Titian, Tintoretto, Giorgione, Paolo Veronese, Raphael, 
Gaspard Poussin, and Vandyck—I write them as they come 
to my memory—are names that you may now look for in vain. 
Names that are as music, which thrill one, which are sacred 
in the history of Art, and which have all some interesting bit 
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ead ce of ancient custom about them, are gone; 
é oy ae — in their place? A motley gathering of 
and i y sounds,—Luciani, Vecellio, Robusti, Barbarelli, 
— ‘euute Dughet, Dyck, and the like. I dare say that 
on e mane who know from reading that these are the 
a a of the painters, and that there are a few who have 
emrw trouble to carry these names in their heads. But of 
_ ise to any one is this cheap array of pedantic learning ? 
poli it to be reminded of a name which one cannot use 
ba eaking or writing without being considered an insufferable 
et <" ‘And to the thousands who in these holiday times will 
en yound the galleries, the names are worse than useless. 
4c suggest nothing. It might interest many to see that 
they were looking at the work of some one of whose name 
they had heard as of one of the great names of the world, 
whose praises had b A 
noble and the cultured; but the sight of a name of which not 
one of the crowd can by any possibility have heard, can awaken 
no feeling. Iam quite aware that there is some convenience 
to experts in having the correct name of the artist given on 
the pictur 
being always the same in every country of Europe; but surely 
popular feeling might be consulted also, and the customary 
English appellation of the artists be given—in brackets if need 
be—below the others. I trust that those who prefer that the 
educational value of such splendid institutions as the National 
Gallery should not be sacrificed to mere antiquarian precision, 
will see to this small change being effected.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Savile Club. Piccadilly, April 20th. J. Dove WILSON. 


“ PACE-ECGERS.” 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPRCTATOR.”’ | 
Sir.—Your correspondents have done well to draw attention 
to points in connection with this subject. The question might 
be treated at length, and a comparison instituted with the 
play of Galatian alluded to by “Scotus,” and with other 
versions popular in Derbyshire, Oxfordshire, and Dorsetshire, 
as well as with one given in Halliwell’s “ Nursery Rhymes and 
Tales.” These are, ] am aware, often enacted at Christmas 
and other festivals; but there would be something of an 
anachronism in describing the “ Pace (or Pasch) Egg” as a 
Christmas mumming-play. In West Yorkshire, where I am 
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best acquainted with it, itis enacted at Easter, and I have | 


a 


known an antiquary, deeply attached to ancient customs, | 


rebuke the pace-eggers upon an untimely appearance there. 


The play was doubtless originally represented on St. George’s | 


Day, which sometimes falls at Eastertide. 
the same drama in different places to commemorate different 
heroes is an interesting circumstance, but St. George was 


The survival of | 


| 


certainly the popular English champion. Mrs. Ewing’s version | 


is pleasant, but introduces some extraneous characters.—I am, | 


Sir, &e., THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 


AN ORPHANAGE IN STRAITS. 

{To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘‘SPEcTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—In the quiet suburb of Upper Clapton, an unpretending 
work of great usefulness has been carried on for some years. 
Twenty years ago, a lady gave up everything in order to found 
and personally superintend this Orphanage for Girls. Begin- 
ning on a very small scale, the work grew in importance, and 
for the last few years there has been room for thirty orphans, 
who have been carefully taught and wisely trained for the 
hattle of life. 

This home is not intended for very poor and outcast 
children, but for the orphans of small tradesmen, clerks, 
mechanics, and others. There is special need for a work of 
this kind. Bitter suffering is often borne without a ery by 
widows and orphans who have once known better days; and, 
alas ‘ such children often sink lower than the veriest outcasts 
for want of a home such as that for which I venture to plead. 
The Orphanage of St. Agnes, at Upper Clapton, is just 
now in great straits for want of funds, and there is much 
danger of a collapse. The foundress has exhausted all 
her own funds, everything having been freely given, with 
the sacrifice of herself, to the work of hey life. 
now her deep anxiety has brought with it illness and the 
absolute need of a little rest. A few donations to enable her 
tofind a loewm tenens for a while, and some promised subscrip- 
“ions to fill vacant gaps in her scanty list of benefactors, 
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| second dog, which was done. 


would make all the difference, and the good work would go 
on its way once more. 

I have personal knowledge of the great work which is being 
done, and one of my colleagues in this parish acts as 
honorary chaplain. I would very gratefully receive and 
acknowledge any donation or subscription.—I am, Sir, &e., 

April 25th. H. B. Bromsy, 

Vicar of St. John’s, Bethnal Green. 





“CORP.” 
[To tHe Eprror or THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’ ] 
Srz,—The “old corp road,” over the hills between Langdale 
and Grasmere, is the track along which funerals used to come 
from the former to the mother church.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Mary GRAcE Taytor. 
Eller Close, Grasmere, Westmoreland. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF “ MINIATURE.” 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’ | 

Srr,—In the article on “ The Exhibition of Miniatures at the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club,” in the Spectator of April 20th, 
there is the following sentence :—“ Perhaps it may be said 
that one should not mention this artist before all others, 
omitting earlier and indubitably successful painters ‘in 
little,” from which it would appear as if the writer supposed 
that there is some etymological connection between “ minia- 
and “minute.” This is not so, however; but, as a 
reference to any Italian dictionary will show, the term is 
derived from miniare, to paint in vermilion (minio), in which 
colour the earliest examples of the art were executed.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 

9 New Square, Lincoln's Inn, April 20th. 





J. M. Riae. 





SAILORS’ CHAUNTS. 
[To tHe EpITOR OF THE “‘ SPEcTaTOR,”’ | 

Sir,—In the Spectator of April 20th, you review Miss Smith’s 
“Music of the Waters,” and you mention appreciatively the 
North-Country “chanty,” of which you quote two verses; 
beginning :— 

«Oh, there’s a wind that blows, and it’s blowing from the West.” 
This verse, together with two others, was written by Mr. 
William Ernest Henley, and may be found in that writer’s 
“Book of Verses,” p. 93. The refrain and the verse beginning,— 

« And if it be a lass, she shall wear a golden ring,” 
are, as stated in that volume, old. Besides your reviewer, Mr. 
Andrew Lang, the author of “ The Astonishing Tale of Troy 
Town,” and Miss Smith, have all accepted Mr. Henley’s lyric 
as a genuine eighteenth-century sailor’s song.—I am, Sir, &, 
270 Strand, April 23rd. Davip Nett. 


IRISH “BULLS.” 

[To tHE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—I have not observed among your collection of Irish 
“bulls” one I heard of some time ago,—“ Don’t interrupt me 
till ’'m done.”—I am, Sir, &e., G. F. S. 





DOGS AND PICTURES. 


[To tHe EpITorR OF THE “SPEcTATOR.’’ ] 


| Srr,—If your correspondent, “F. W.,” has not met with it 


already, he will be interested in the following well-authenti- 
cated instance of the power a dog has of recognising a likeness 
ina picture. The picture referred to hangs in the Lecture 
Hall of the Mechanics’ Institute at Chichester, and to the 
back of it is attached the following account of the interesting 
circumstance connected with the painting of it. It represents 
two setters, portraits, and was painted by Chalon, R.A. :— 

“ This picture belonged formerly to Miss Crowcher, of Fordhook, 
Middlesex, and Densworth, Sussex. The dogs were her constant 
companions. Originally one dog’s portrait was painted, but the 
other was added by Chalon for the following reason. When the 
first dog was finished, Chalon wrote to Miss Crowcher to request 


| her to come and see it; this she did, taking with her the second 


dog. Upon their arrival they found the picture placed in the 
garden to dry, and on the dog seeing his companion, as he supposed, 
he immediately barked at him as he would have done in the 
This action so delighted Chalon, that he entreated 
Miss Crowcher to allow him to enlarge the picture, and to add the 
The picture was in the exhibition 


at Somerset House afterwards, and was much admired. It passed 


into the possession of Mrs. Bernard Winter, Miss Crowcher’s 
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younger sister, and afterwards to her daughter. Miss Winter 
now presents it to the Mechanics’ Institute, Chichester, and adds 
her signature,—Mary Elizabeth Winter, October 11th, 1888.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., E. M.S. 
BIRDS AND PICTURES. 


[To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SprecTaToR.’’] 
S1r,—After reading your correspondent’s interesting letter 
in the Spectator of April 20th, about a dog taking notice of 
a picture, I venture to relate a similar instance. I have a 
most intelligent tame canary which has the habit of looking 
at his reflection in a mirror, sometimes singing and dressing 
his feathers before it. Recently I showed him several coloured 
pictures of birds; he immediately came on my finger, sang, 
pecked at them, and appeared greatly excited. I have 
frequently tried the same experiment since, and have always 
succeeded in rousing my little friend.—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. E. R. 








FIDELITY IN BIRDS. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 

S1r,—I think the many bird-lovers who frequent your columns 
will like to share the following experience with me. I walked 
over this morning to call on a friend whose wife is a skilful 
ornithologist, and has the brightest and healthiest aviaries 
known to me. I was particularly struck with one of them, 
that for foreign finches, in which some fifty birds from all 
quarters of the globe were flitting about, and prattling to one 
another on the swinging perches. They were of all colours, 
generally very brilliant, and almost all unknown to me. 
Amongst those that attracted me most was a gentle little hen, 
almost white, a “ zebra finch,” the mistress told me, which she 
had got through an advertisement in Exchange and Mart from 
a perfect stranger. Rather more than a week after the 
arrival of the “zebra finch,” she had another letter from her 
correspondent, saying that a “ Bengalese,” who had shared the 
cage of the “ zebra finch,” had shown such evident signs of 
distress ever since their separation, that if she would put 
2s. 6d. into the poor-box, and accept the disconsolaté bird, 
he should be sent off at once. She gladly complied with 
the condition, and in due course the *“ Bengalese” arrived, and 
was turned into the finch aviary. Here, amongst the fifty 
strangers, he at once singled out his lost love, who was sitting 
meekly on a perch in a distant corner, and flew straight up to 
her side. She seemed equally delighted, and they rubbed bills 
and shoulders, and in the intervals of such birdlike caressings 
prattled away to each other as though recounting their 
respective adventures since that sad parting ten days before. 
To-day there was not a brighter bird in the aviary than that 
‘ Bengalese,” or one more unlike his faithful mate in plumage 
or form.—I am, Sir, &c., THomas HUGHES. 

Hawthorndale, Bracknell, Easter Monday. 

P.S.—The cuckoo was heard here for the first time this 
morning ; a cheery greeting for the holiday-folk. 








POETRY. 


LALEHAM. 
APRIL 15rx, 1899. 
THERE were mild lights in the dim softened air, 
Blue lakes in rifted skies, 
I stood betwixt the yew and holly, there 
Where the lost Master lies. 


The lark’s exuberant tremble of bright cheer 
Soared the still graves above, 

And a green linnet from the holly near 
Piped his coy lay of love. 





A year ago the “ mighty Shadow” hushed 
A clear, a lofty note, 

More tender, wistful, pure than ever gushed 
From lark’s or linnet’s throat : 


A year ago was quenched a nobler light, 
A more pathetic ray, 

Than falls from the cleft ether’s silvery height 
On this gray stream to-day. 


Thro’ all the Easters of “the far-to-come,” 
Birds will in music yearn, 

The pleading river wander by, and hum 
Its litany eterne: 








And primroses in countless Aprils throng 
This tranquil “ shy Thames shore,”— 

The stately Poet with his limpid song 
Shall ne’er break silence more. 


"Tis well, at least, so much of lifted thought, 
That placid voice sublime 
In rich and moving cadences has brought 
To the tired ears of time. 
JOSEPH Truman. 





THE SONNET. 
Wuat is the sonnet? *Tis a flower whose seed 
Is some sublime emotion of the soul, 
That springeth into form as beautiful 
As lily or violet, or winsome weed, 
Or glowing rose or daisy of the mead ; 
Obedient to a lyrical control, 
Bursts into bloom the theme of joy or dole, 
Of hope or memory, noble thought or deed. 
The wider realms of man’s creative power 
Lie open to the mighty kings of song, 
To whom all things in heaven and earth belong : 
But the kind Muse hath many a secret bower 
For humbler votaries,—the gentle throng 
Who cultivate the Sonnet’s fragrant flower. 
April, 1889. HERBERT New. 








ART. 


—_—=— 


THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB EXHIBITION OF 
PICTURES. 

“ CANDIDATES for election to membership of the New English 
Art Club will not be required to submit works, but their 
names, duly proposed and seconded...... must be sub. 
mitted before election.” This is the leading ‘sentence of the 
code of rules, entitled “ Constitution,” which is to be found at 
the beginning of the catalogue of the New English Art Club’s 
Exhibition ; and it is not surprising to find that in the present 
exhibition, according to this rule, marvellous pictures are as 
common as blackberries on a hedgerow in autumn. Genius is 
rampant, originality is rife. The home of freedom is the 
Dudley Gallery just now. There are such vagaries and pranks 
played as never eyes were set on before. There is a woman’s 
portrait (86) painted on “workhouse sheeting,” and _ besides, 
the poor creature has a vivid yellow face, and the texture on 
which she is portrayed forms a pattern diagonally over her 
damask cheek ; but this is a mere trifle, and we must not look 
through the face to the sheeting. 

There is, without doubt, no little brilliance of tone to be got 
from the use of pastels, and, of course, one or two exhibitors, 
lovers of colour, have thoroughly appreciated this fact, some 
perhaps a trifle too strongly,—one, at any rate, to the very 
best purpose. “Three Blind Mice” (No. 6), by Elizabeth 
Armstrong, is an excellent picture, and its neighbours on the 
wall make it stand out and prove itself admirable in many 
ways. The group of children is well chosen, and the light 
thrown on the little faces, a curious if not a very novel effect 
in a picture, is well arrived at. 

The variety of methods employed by the exhibitors at the 
Dudley Gallery just now is quite remarkable, specimens of 
nearly every known means for artists’ work appearing in the 
room. Another noticeable fact is that the models chosen, as 
a rule, for portraits, have faces which it would seem are un- 
accustomed to the use of soap and water. Two or three seem 
uncommonly like half-castes, notwithstanding the fact that 
one is led to believe they are not other than ordinary Eng- 
lish men and women from their clothes and surroundings. 
Blackness is a decidedly besetting sin here, and its compara- 
tive absence would benefit many works. An artist might 
at least choose a characteristic being for a model when he 
represents English life. 

Several well-known names are on the list of exhibitors. 
From among them we select Mr. Sargent, to remark that he 18, 
unfortunately, not seen at his best in the two pictures from his 
brush here. They are heavy in colour and otherwise unpleasing. 
In places, the greens are too strong, notably where the lady is 
walking by the river of vividly violet water (No. 69). The 
opposite bank seems to join on to her umbrella, and the reeds 
and rushes are exceedingly stiff and careless. The two ladies 
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punt (No. 66), also by Mr. Sargent, are beautiful 
face nor figure, and their surroundings are abso- 

tel painful in their brilliance. Between the two last- 
“ al pictures, there is a full-length portrait (No. 68), by 
men qreiffenhagen, which, if too grey in tone, is a well- 
» essed work. It seems a pity that moderation cannot be 
pe at by our New English Club artists; either too 
aight or too dull colour, excessive foregrounds or un- 
natural skies, are the order of the day. There is some- 
thing exaggerated in nearly every work exhibited: so few 
canvases reproduce Nature unaffectedly, that no more than 
n fairly be put on the list of honest pictures,—a 
portrait by Mr. Solomon (No. 78); ‘“‘ Three Blind Mice,” before 
mentioned; and “The Bridge” (No. 95), by Stenhope Forbes. 
Mr. Forbes has given us plenty of human beings, and 
admirably painted water, into which some delightful ducks are 
waddling,—if there were just one determined incident to watch 
in the picture, it would be worthy of the highest praise. At 
present, every one of the personages gives the idea of having 
just finished something which would have interested the 
spectator.“ A Portrait” (No. 24), by James Pryde, prompts 
one to ask a question or two, such as,—What is the object in 
making the face of the sitter utterly undistinguishable when 
Jooked at near? Is it not a perversion of natural facts that 
one must go to a distant spot in order to see a face plainly ? 
According to what rules has this affectation arisen? It seems 
to bea transparent screen for the concealment of weakness in 
workmanship, and it is high time that such unsatisfactory 
productions as what must be called “impressionistic ” portraits 
should be banished from human ken. Works of any kind in 
this style are so seldom either pleasing or worthy, that 
Englishmen, at any rate, should leave the method to its 
inventors, and cease to give specimens of what can be done by 
acombination of insular conceit and plagiarising tastelessness. 
Asthe New English Art Club may be said to harbour at its 
shows the efforts of a great number of young men who design 
themselves for the Artistic profession, it is unfortunate that we 
should see among their pictures more impressionist works than 
are on view anywhere else in London. It is to be hoped that 
we have not here a sign that this delusive and worthless style 
is taking hold of the modern artistic mind, for we can, at the 
best, be but late arrivals in the impressionist field, and surely 
we have learnt to know that careful work is worth a hundred 
times more than hasty sketching, however fascinating the 
latter may be in its production. 
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—— 
MR. AUBREY MOORE’S ESSAYS.* 


THESE are very able and interesting essays by one of the ablest 
of ourclergymen. Mr. Aubrey Moore goes farther in his accept- 
ance of the doctrine of evolution than we should have thought it 
quite safe to go at the present time. That the external en- 
vironmert greatly modifies the physical characteristics of the 
creatures submitted to it, tending to extinguish some of 
them and to intensify others, is, we suppose, matter of fact. 
But that any one species has ever been thrown off in this way 
from the common stock to which it owed its origin, and 
separated by influences of this kind from another in which it 
was originally merged, so as to become specifically distinct, 
is, we suppose, as yet unverified, a matter at most of reason- 
able belief, not a matter of scientific evidence. That being so, 


. Weshould regard Mr. Aubrey Moore’s confidence in the doc- 


trine of evolution as one explaining the genesis of species, 
as a confidence in excess of the only grounds on which it 
can be based, though so far as any scientific theory of the 
origin of species deserves credence at all, this is probably 
the only one that claims reasonable men’s confidence with 
any show of plausibility. But the grounds of the argu- 
ment are very ably stated by Mr. Moore in more than one 
place in this volume, and as tersely as possible in the last of 
these essays :— 

“(a.) Nothing has brought out the difficulty of the ‘special 
creation’ theory more strongly than the modern science of com- 


parative embryology. It has added enormously to our knowledge 
of the existence of (apart from its suggested explanation of) 
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rudimentary organs, and rudimentary organs have always been a 

difficulty in the way of the ‘ special creation’ hypothesis. Take the 

case of the whale. As Professor Flower pointed out at the Reading 

Church Congress, it possesses in the embryo state a complete set. 

of teeth, together with rudimentary hind legs, furnished with 

bones, joints, and muscles, of which there is no trace externally. 

Yet, before birth, the teeth disappear, and the vestigial legs remain 

through life concealed within the body. On the theory that the 
whale is a descendant of a land animal, which used both legs and 
teeth, they are intelligible as survivals in a creature to which they 

are apparently useless. But that God should have created these 
structures in a new being, which had no organic relation with 

other created forms of life, seems almost inconceivable. We can 
neither believe that they were created ‘for mere sport or variety,” 
nor that they are ‘Divine mockeries,’ nor as an ingenious but 
anthropomorphic writer in the Spectator suggested, in a review of 
the ‘ Origin of Species,’ that God economically kept to the old plan, 
though its details had ceased to have either appropriateness or use. 
The difficulties are even stronger in the case of man, and the now 
well-known facts of his embryonic life. How is it possible, in the 
face of these, to maintain that we have in man a creation in- 
dependent of the rest of God’s creative work? Of course, if the 
theory of ‘special creation’ existed either in the Bible or in 
Christian antiquity, we might bravely try and do battle for it. 
But it came to us some two centuries ago from the side of science, 
with the imprimatur of a Puritan poet. And, though scientific 
men are now glad to palm off upon theologians their own mistakes, 
religion is not bound to wear, still less to be proud of, the cast-off 
clothes of physical science. (b.) On the other hand, and again 
apart from the scientific evidence in favour of evolution, as a theory 
it is infinitely more Christian than the theory of ‘ special creation.’ 
For it implies the immanence of God in nature and the omni- 
presence of His creative power. Those who opposed the doctrine 
of evolution in defence of ‘a continued intervention’ of God, 
seem to have failed to notice that a theory of occasional intervention 
implies as its correlative a theory of ordinary absence. And this fitted 
in well with the deism of the last century. For deism, even when 
it struggled to be orthodox, constantly spoke of God as we might 
speak of an absentee landlord, who cares nothing for his property 
so long as he gets his rent. Yet anything more opposed to the 
language of the Bible and the Fathers can hardly be imagined. 
With S. Athanasius, the immanence of the divine Logos is the 
explanation of the adaptations and unity of nature, as the fact 
that man is Aoyixéds is the explanation of the truth that man is 
made in the image of God. Cataclysmal geology and special 
creation are the scientific analogue of Deism. Order, development, 
law, are the analogue of the Christian view of God.” 

The argument is stated almost equally well in the address to 
the Reading Congress given in the appendix, though we take 
exception in that address to those grandiose terms “ archi- 
biosis ” and “ archigony,” which are very hard mouthfuls indeed 
for ordinary human beings, and hard mouthfuls which are not 
really demanded by the necessities of things, since the 
phrases “ the origin of life” or “the origination of life” are 
not much more prodigal of letters than these big words, 
‘and are much less imposing and alarming. But in his 
defence of evolution, Mr. Moore hardly gives any space to the 
consideration of the two difficulties which do, we think, weigh 
most with theologians against it,—the one that, according to 
the Scriptural teaching, man is a being who has lost caste, 
instead of having gained it, since the time of his appearance 
on the earth, while the doctrine of evolution seems to require 
that, in the main at least, his life should have been progressive ; 
the other that, while the doctrine of evolution teaches that 
the argument from design holds good in relation to the 
general purposes with which tribes and classes of beings are 
created, it does not hold good for verifying the purpose of 
Providence in the creation of individual life, whereas the 
religious belief in Providence is effectual only so far as it 
brings home to man that God has a special purpose in the 
guidance of every individual life, and in the shaping of every 
individual destiny. So far as evolution teaches that advance 
is the general law of life, it teaches something apparently at 
issue with the doctrine that sin was the first great event 
which modified man’s destiny, and that this modified it for 
the worse. So far as evolution teaches that the purpose of a 
great deal that we find in us now, was exhausted long ago in 
ancestors who have transmitted to us mere vestiges of what 
that purpose was, beings who perished long ago, or exists as 
a mere germ which will only find its explanation when it is 
developed in beings of centuries to come, it teaches what tends 
to make us regard God as rather caring for types and the cor- 
relations between types, than for individuals and the relations 
between individuals. We think that both difficulties required 
more discussion than Mr. Aubrey Moore has given them. On 
the second difficulty, which is a very real one, considering the 
enormous importance attaching to the doctrine of God’s in- 
dividual love and care for every soul of man, Mr. Moore says 
nothing at all. Yet surely the substitution of the assertion of 
a divine design in the moulding of types, for the assertion 
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of a divine design in the moulding of every individual 
organism, does tend at least to undermine the belief in 
God’s individual Providence in relation even to the life 
of the soul? May it not be fairly supposed that if the 
purpose of God is shown rather in working out the 
laws of organised being in general, than in working out 
the bodily constitution of organised beings in particular, it is 
reasonable to suppose that it will be shown rather in working 
out the various types of intellect and conscience of which 
different races are susceptible, than in working out the in- 
tellectual gifts and obligations of each individual man? And 
if that be once granted, the very keystone of Christian theology 
is broken down. On the former point, the apparent dis- 
crepancy between the doctrine of steady evolutional advance 
and the Scriptural doctrine of man’s fall from holiness, and 
the transmission of the tendency caused by that fall to his 
posterity, Mr. Moore only says :— 

“Then, it may be asked, ‘How about the Fall? Is that an 

allegory, or a metaphorical name for a step forward in evolution ?’ 
We answer briefly :—The Fall implies a change, and a change for 
the worse, in the relation of man as ‘a living soul’ to his Creator 
—God. Positive science—and Darwinism is in every way bound 
by the limits of positive science—will neither help nor hinder us 
in discussing the relation between two terms, both of which are 
outside its range.” 
Surely that is rather a deliberate evasion of the argument 
from analogy. Mr. Moore has justly made much of the 
analogy between the doctrine of evolution in physical nature, 
and the doctrine of the immanence of God in creation. 
He ought to attach more importance to the contrast between 
the evolution of the physical side of Nature, from good to 
better and from better to best, and the apparent degeneration 
of man’s moral nature from a type which responded perfectly 
to the divine initiative, to one which refuses such a response. 
It may be said that the sphere of moral freedom is so unique 
that when it is reached we may expect it to exhibit deviations 
from the analogy of Nature as studied in a sphere which 
contains no freedom; but how far is moral degeneration 
found to be consistent with intellectual and physical ad- 
vance? This, we think, at least ought to have been discussed 
in the context of Mr. Aubrey Moore’s essays. In the essay 
on Mr. Cotter Morison’s Service of Man, Mr. Aubrey Moore 
seems to us to be altogether at his best. Nothing can be more 
delicate than his criticism upon the eloquent Positivist’s con- 
fusion between theory and fact,—the very point on which a 
Positivist might be expected to be free from confusion :— 

“Mr. Morison singles out 8. Louis, Sir Thomas More, and 
Pascal, in former days, as types of Christian saintliness, and in 
quite recent times, Sister Agnes Jones, Mother Margaret Hallahan, 
and Sister Dora, and to these last three and their work he gives 
no grudging testimony :—‘I will vie with any one,’ he says, ‘ in 
celebrating the unselfish devotion, the self-sacrifice, the warm 
love and sympathy which they all showed in assuaging human 
suffering, bodily or mental. I cannot read their lives without 
tears, and the admiration I feel for them may be truly called 
passionate’ (p. 232). Here we seem to have found three suffi- 
ciently remarkable lives in which Christianity and morality were 
connected as cause and effect. Nor does Mr. Morison dream of 
denying that those noble women lived their lives in the faith of 
Christianity. But just as in the last chapter Christianity is 
credited with all the vices it failed to overcome, so here it is 
asserted, without a shadow of proof, that these women would have 
been what they were, if they had not been Christians. ‘A hard, 
sarcastic Scotchman,’ we are told, ‘ who was a professed unbeliever, 
remarked of Dora, whose patient he had been, “ She’s a noble 
woman, but she’d have been that without her Christianity.” ’ On 
which Mr. Morison remarks: ‘That is just the simple fact of the 
matter.’ We are inclined to suggest that, so far from it being 
matter of fact at all, it is a dogmatic statement as to what might 
have been under conditions which cannot now possibly be realised. 
The matter of fact is that these good women lived and died in the 
service of man inspired by that very faith which is supposed to 
make people immoral; the theory is that without that faith they 
would have done the same. Mr. Morison ought not, however, to 
confuse theory with fact, especially a theory which, as incapable of 
proof or disproof, is excluded from the domain of science. And 
when he proceeds to ask, ‘If the saintliness of these holy women 
depended upon their creed, why do not the thousands and millions 
who hold the same creed exhibit a like saintliness?’ he seems to 
us to be guilty of another logical blunder.” 

There is an interesting essay on Dr. Martineau’s Study of 
Religion, though Mr. Moore seems to us to exaggerate 
greatly Dr. Martineau’s hostility to Darwinism. And whence 
did he derive his odd notion that Dr. Martineau was “ trained 
in Positivism” (p. 139)? Dr. Martineau was trained in 
Priestley’s Unitarianism and Necessarianism,—what Mr. 


Aubrey Moore calls “ Deism,’—not in Positivism, which, 
indeed, dates from a later origin than the period of Dr. 


i 
Martineau’s training. Nor should we have thought that 
Positivist training was at all likely to result in that om, 
swerving fidelity to experience and steady refusal to sactifice 
fact to theory either in morals or religion ” which Mr. Moore 
ascribes to him. Does not Comte’s most remarkable generali. 
sation, the law of the three stages,—of the collapse of theolo, 
before metaphysics, and of metaphysics before positive law. 
give us the best possible evidence that Positivist training ined 
security against the sacrifice of fact to theory? But even 
when we find Mr. Aubrey Moore least satisfactory, his egga, 
seem to us full of ability and candour, and of largenesg of 
speculative grasp. 





A VARIORUM HORACE IN ENGLISH.* 


THE title of a “variorum” edition does not, perhaps, suggest 
the thought of an attractive book. Commonly it means g 
bulky volume in which a misplaced industry has collected the 
lucubrations of anumber of more or less tedious commentators, 
certainly to the weariness, and very probably to the confusion 
of the reader. The book before us, one of the series of the 
“Chandos Classics,” is not of this kind. It is a translation 
compiled on eclectic principles. Three centuries of poets and 
scholars, who have successively ventured on the dulce per. 
culum of translating Horace, have been laid under contribu. 
tion to bring about the result of an ideal “ Horace in English.” 
The ideal, it is true, is still a long way off, but the result jg 
interesting. 

First we are struck by the extraordinary variety and number 
of the names. There are more than fifty translators of the 
Odes and Epodes, and among them we find, to mention writers 
of classical reputation only, Milton, Dryden, Congreve, Ben 
Jonson, Samuel Johnson, Addison, and Cowper. For the 
Satires and Epistles, two translators only, Howes and Francis, 
have been laid under contribution. Conington’s version hag 
not been used at all, though in some respects, certainly in its 
subtle appreciation of the author’s meaning, it improved on all 
that had gone before. Indeed, this admirable scholar and 
skilful verse-writer does not appear as frequently as one would 
wish. Only three of his versions of the Odes have been in- 
cluded, as against thirty executed by Francis, a proportion 
that will hardly commend itself to those who are competent to 
compare the two translators. It is somewhat surprising, also, 
to find two only from the hand of Sir Theodore Martin, though 
he is certainly the most popular of modern translators of 
Horace. Permission, of course, has been given for the in- 
clusion of so much, and would have been granted, one would 
think, for more had it been asked. That delightful Ame. 
bean “ Donec gratus eram tibi,” appears in the very stiff 
rendering of Ben Jonson, although the editor had his choice 
—copyright considerations being put out of the question— 
between those done by Mr. Gladstone and the late Lord Derby. 
“Rare Ben Jonson ” was either not skilful at this kind of work, 
or not in a very happy mood when he made this attempt. It 
is not, we hope, profane to say that a good sixth-form boy 
could produce something better than :— 

«And I am mutually on fire 
With gentle Calais, Thurine-Ornith’s son, 
For whom I doubly would expire, 

So Fate would let the boy a long thread run.” 
Three of Lord Lytton’s versions have been included, and 
perhaps, as specimens of very ingenious efforts, they may be 
allowed. But Lord Lytton’s merits chiefly consisted in the 
felicity of particular expressions. “ His shoulders brightening 
through a stole of cloud,” for instance, is a happy rendering of 
nube candentes humeros amictus, much better in every way than 
Dr. Francis’s— 

** But graceful veil thy shoulders beaming bright ; 

Oh! veil in clouds the insufferable light,” 
where an idea foreign to the original is obtruded upon us. 
But his translations, as wholes, are unsuccessful, one cause 
being that he had not the delicate sense of rhythm that would 
have enabled him to manage the unrhymed verse which he 
chose for his vehicle. Milton’s “Quis multa gracilis” has, we 
suppose, an indefeasible right to appear in any collection ; but 
it owes the right to its author’s name, and we should have been 
glad if the editor had had the courage to give an alternative 
version :— : 











* Horace: the Odes, Epodes, Satires, and Epistles. Translated by the Most 
Eminent English Scholars and Poets, London: F, Warne and Co. 1899. 
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« Me, in my vowed 
Picture, the sacred wall declares to have hung 
y dank and dropping weeds 
To the stern god of sea,” 


would, we suspect, not be highly marked by an examiner who 
aid not know whence it came. ‘ Bald,” the unconsciously 
srreverent man would say, “and does not give the construction 
of potenti maris Deo.” Ben Jonson’s “Intermissa, Venus, 
din,” is not much better than his “ Donec gratus eram.” Lord 
Thurlow might have been content with his legal fame, without 
venturing on “ Jam veris comites.” In fact, the editor seems 
to have wavered between the desire to make his edition repre- 
gentative—a feature of undoubted interest—or intrinsically 
good, without regard to authorship. But he certainly gives 
ns many things with which all readers will be glad to make 
or renew acquaintance. Here is Charles Stuart Calverley’s 
rendering of “ Faune, Nympharum :”— 
“Wooer of young Nymphs who fly thee, 
Lightly o’er my sun-lit lawn, 
Trip and go, nor injured by thee 
Be my weanling herds, O Faun : 
If the kid his doomed head bows, and 
Brims with wine the loving cup, 
When the year is full; and thousand 
Scents from altars hoar go up. 
Each flock in the rich grass gambols 
When the month comes which is thine ; 
And the happy village rambles 
Fieldward with the idle kine : 
Lambs play on, the wolf their neighbour : 
Wild woods deck thee with their spoil : 
And with glee the sons of labour 
Stamp upon their foe the soil.” 


And here are the three last stanzas of “ Mercuri facunde,” done 
by the accomplished pen of Mr. Whyte-Melville :— 


“When as a boy the oxen stolen by thee, 
He urged thee to restore, light-fingered one! 
Chiding Apollo turned and laughed to see 
His quiver gone, 
Rich-laden Priam, by thy favour led 
Amid the foe beneath the encompassed wall, 
Through sentries and Thessalian watch-fires sped 
Unseen by all. 


*Tis thine the unbodied spirits of the blessed, 
To guide to bliss, and with thy golden rod 
To rule the shades ; above, below, caressed 
By every god.” 
Ina different style, but very full of power, and with none of 
the smack of a translation about it, is Mr. Mitford’s “Jam 
pauca aratro :”— 
“Mark yon broad lakes their glittering bosoms spread, 
Wide, as the Lucrine wave, their waters’ sheen ; 
And lo! the solitary plane is seen, 
Spreading its broad and fruitless boughs of green, 
Where erst above the maple’s social head, 
Laden with grapes the tendrils wont to twine ; 
And thou thy purple clusters shed, 
Oh! Italy’s beloved vine! 
How rich the balm Favonius breathes, 
From banks, with rose and spicy myrtle set! 
How fair his fragrant blossom wreathes 
Of the dark-eyed violet. 
But ah! the sons of joy forget, 
(Who the fierce splendours of the summer sky, 
In the green depth of laurel-groves defy ;) 
How autumn’s ripening hand was wont to pour 
The orchard fruits from every golden tree, 
And o’er the ruddy fallows smiled to see 
The olive drop its fat and mellow shower.” 


Here a certain freedom seems to bring out the sense of the 
original in something of the same way as it is brought out in 
the admirable versions—“ paraphrase versions” we may call 
them—of Sir Stephen de Vere. That none of these should be 
found in the “ variorum” Horace constitutes a serious defect, 
whether the editor be to blame for their absence or no. 


RECENT NOVELS.* 
Mr. Conan Doy.e’s name is unfamiliar to us, and is, we 
believe, equally unfamiliar to the world; but it is not likely 
that it will soon be forgotten by any one who reads Micah 
Clarke; and two or three books equal to this in freshness, 





on (1.) Micah Clarke : his Statement. By A.Conan Doyle. London: Longmans, 
poe and Co.— (2.) St. Cuthbert’s Tower. By Florence Warden. 3 vols. London : 
assell and Co,——(3.) Chance or Fate? By Alice O’Hanlon. 3 vols, London: 


interest, and literary skill would amply suffice to win for him 
a high place among living English novelists. New historical 
stories are not so common as they were a generation or two 
ago, when G. P. R. James and Harrison Ainsworth numbered 
their readers by tens of thousands, but they are still fairly 
numerous; and the fact that a really successful book of this 
kind is decidedly rare, seems to indicate that the obstacles in 
the way of success are extremely difficult to overcome. How- 
ever this may be, they are without doubt overcome by Mr. Doyle, 
whose story of the Western rising under “ King Monmouth ” 
seems to us little less than a masterpiece. Without a single 
exception, the characters, both historical and imaginary, are 
living, breathing men and women, painted with sharp, clear out- 
line and rich colour; nearly every chapter has in store for 
us some new incident which is both interesting in itself 
and artistically valuable as a contribution to the evolution of 
the plot, while the style is everything that the style of a book 
should be,—clear, simple, strong, utterly devoid of any mere- 
tricious ornament, and yet with the charm which always 
belongs to the perfect adaptation of means to ends. This 
will seem high praise, and as such we intend it. It may, 
to those who have not read the book, seem undiscriminating 
praise; but such it assuredly is not. We know that it is the 
duty of the critic to discriminate, but should he fail to find 
faults, it can hardly be his duty to invent them in order that 
his summing-up may look severely judicial; and if Micah 
Clarke has faults sufficiently serious to deserve mention, they 
have not disclosed themselves in the course of two careful 
readings. The story is supposed to be told by the hero in his 
old age to his three grandsons during the hard winter of 1734, 
and the style has a certain vague early eighteenth-century 
flavour, without any attempt at the rigid reproduction of a 
bygone manner. Unlike many books of its class—and we 
are thinking of the good books, not of the poor ones—Micah 
Clarke is not burdened with a dry prelude; it begins to 
be interesting in the first chapter, and continues to be in- 
teresting to the last. Micah and his three companions in 
adventure—Reuben Lockarby, the loyal friend of his boy- 
hood, Decimus Saxon, the grizzled campaigner, a chevalier 
sans peur, if not altogether sans reproche, and the light- 
hearted, reckless Court dandy, Sir Gervas Jerome—are an 
admirably contrasted group; and the brilliant, moody Mon- 
mouth, impulsively brave, and yet in the moment of trial the 
most contemptible of cowards, is a very strongly painted and 
lifelike portrait. The book is as rich in action as in character. 
The incidents of the ride of Micah and Saxon from Havant to 
Taunton are happily conceived and briskly narrated; the 
daring journey of the hero to Badminton to enlist the sym- 
pathies of the Duke of Beaufort is a charmingly exciting 
episode; and the description of the rout at Sedgemoor is 
certainly one of the best battle-scenes with which we are 
acquainted. 

After trying in her last novel an experiment which was 
not altogether successful, Miss Florence Warden has come 
back to the plots and mysteries in which she is most at 
home; and she may be fairly congratulated upon her return, 
for though what are called sensational novels do not belong to 
the highest class of art, most sensible readers will prefer a 
good story of plot-interest, to a poor story which aims at 
interest of a more intellectual order. It will be inferred that 
we regard St. Cuthbert’s Tower as a good story; and the 
inference is just, but it must be accepted with limitations. 
“Tn every work regard the writer’s end,” and as Miss Warden's 
end, which is first to stimulate and then to satisfy curiosity, is 
undoubtedly achieved, she must be credited with a certain 
measure of genuine success. Then, too, it must be added 
that she tells her story well, that her subsidiary characters 
are lifelike and real, and that she displays considerable 
cleverness in concealing from the hasty reader the wild im- 
probabilities which she asks him to accept. It must, however, 
be admitted that to readers who are not hasty, these impro- 
babilities are a decided stumbling-block. A clergyman is 
accused of the murder of a girl; the evidence against. him 
is so strong that, though he is personally popular, every 
person in the parish believes him to be guilty; but he is 
never brought to trial, because “his mother was Lord Stan- 
nington’s sister, so he had friends at Court.” Such connection 
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with the peerage may account for a good deal, but even ina 
| novel it can hardly account for a minister of religion placidly 


continuing to visit, pray with, and preach to people who, to 
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his knowledge, suspect him of being a cowardly murderer, or 
for his insistence upon a course of conduct which cannot fail 
to transform suspicion into certainty. Of course, as is always 
the case in fiction, the Rev. Vernon Brander pursues this 
course in order to shield the real criminal, so it is clear that 
we are intended to regard him as a self-sacrificing hero rather 
than as a wrong-headed idiot; but this motive is so thread- 
bare, and was so very worthless even when it wore its newest 
gloss, that a novelist of Miss Warden’s resources might in 
kindness leave it to the amateurs. 
It is not very easy to see the relevance of Miss O’Hanlon’s 
title; but that may pass, for, call it by what name we will, 
Chance or Fate? is a readable story, though it can hardly be 
said to fulfil the expectations raised by its authovr’s first book, 
The Unforeseen, which seemed to us a novel of considerable 
promise. The principal defect of the new work is that, while 
all the characters are fairly well drawn, there is not one in 
whom we can feel any very deep interest, and the story itself 
is cut up in a rather inartistic manner. The background 
throughout the first volume is English and Ivish, and then the 
two heroines, as we suppose they must be called, though one 
of them is the reverse of heroic, are suddenly transported in 
a most exciting and uncomfortable manner to the West Indies. 
Here we are introduced to an entirely new set of characters, 
who take their parts in what is practically a new story, the two 
currents of narrative not re-uniting until the author has 
reached the latter half of the third volume, and her readers 
have well-nigh forgotten the virtuous Lord Consterdine, the 
vicious Captain Errington, and the minor players in the first 
act of the drama. Apart from this disjointedness, Chance or 
Fate? is devoid of striking faults, but, unfortunately, it is as a 
whole equally devoid of striking merits, though it is redeemed 
from commonplace literary respectability by the very stirring 
and vigorous chapters devoted to the perilous voyage of Elaine 
and Kathleen Errington in Lord Consterdine’s yacht, which is 
driven by a hurricane from its moorings in an Irish harbour 
into the middle of the Atlantic Ocean. To this portion of the 
story, praise which is not faint can honestly be awarded. 
Except for the sake of the new generation of readers, it is 
almost needless to say of a book by the author of The Rose 
Garden that it is clever and well written. That may be taken 
for granted, and it may also be taken for granted that the 
course of events through a considerable portion of the story 
will be of rather a depressing character. True, The Country 
Cousin ends happily, so far, at any rate, as the hero and 
heroine are concerned; but we are left with very gloomy prog- 
nostications of the future of Elizabeth Ashton, who is about 
to throw herself away upon a man whom she knows to be 
thoroughly worthless, and whose worthlessness is not atoned for 
even by any great ardour of affection. It is, however, satis- 
factory to know that Joan Medhurst, the shy country cousin, 
who marries the great statesman, Sir Henry Lancaster, and 
degenerates into a thorough-paced town flirt, is brought to a 
sense of the error of her ways, though it must be admitted 
that the author, in effecting her conversion by a permanent 
shattering of her husband’s health, is adopting very heroic 
treatment. Perhaps the story of Joan’s gradual moral 
descent is all the more depressing because we feel that its 
successiye stages are so inevitable. True, she disappoints the 
reader almost as much as she disappoints Lancaster; but our 
disappointment is due to the skill with which Miss Peard 
sketches the figure of the pretty débutante, whose natural 
instincts have been so crushed down by her fussy, fatuous, 
and pedantic father, Lord Medhurst, that even she herself is 
unconscious of them. The portrait of Joan is certainly drawn 
very relentlessly, but it is the relentlessness of truth, for there 
is not a single false stroke from first to last. Lancaster, while 
a good deal more human than the ordinary masculine ideal as 
discerned from a feminine standpoint, is naturally a less 
successful creation, for his perfections—like those of Sir 
Charles Grandison, the founder of his family—are a little 
too constantly in evidence; and the remark made concerning 
his brilliant speech in the House, that “ when he had finished, 
it seemed as if nothing remained for any one to say,” is a 
delightfully feminine touch. We must not, however, waste 
space in picking holes in The Country Cousin, for it is a good 
book which, in spite of its somewhat depressing atmosphere, 
will be read with pleasure by lovers of refined and thoughtful 
work. 
Simple-minded people must often be sorely perplexed by the 


sayings of the critics, especially the critics of novels, On 
reviewer, who gives them the impression that he is a compete : 
judge, says that some particular book is very good; andi 
reviewer, who seems to be equally competent, says that rd 
very bad; and the discordance between the different aie 
is often too extreme to be accounted for by the fact that 
tastes differ. A better explanation is provided by another 
fact, that critics have different standards, and that a book 
which, judged by one standard, must be pronounced a sue. 
cess, is, when tried by another, a proved failure. 4 Game 
of Chance is one of the novels which provide materia) 
for these altogether contradictory estimates. Its absurdities 
and improbabilities are so numerous, that the critic who 
chooses to recite them in order may easily, and without an 
perversion of fact, persuade his readers that the hook jg 
thoroughly worthless; while another critic who sees the 
absurdities quite as clearly, but who has been pleasantly 
entertained by the author’s fertility of invention and brisknegs 
of narrative, will naturally and legitimately speak of it in q 
much more kindly strain. The game referred to in the title 
isa game of chance in the same sense that race-course roulette 
is a game of chance,—that is, the chances are all against the 
player, and the end of the game is certain from the beginning. 
Bella, the maid who personates her mistress, to whom she 
bears a strong resemblance, is received without question by 
her mistress’s wealthy relatives as the person she pretends to 
be; and though she is represented as being an exceedingly 
shrewd and clever woman, she is fatuous enough to carry out 
this deception when she knows that at any moment she may 
be, and before long must be, confronted either by the real Mrs, 
Erskine herself, or by one of half-a-dozen other people whoare 
close at hand, and summarily consigned to a prison cell, 
Other characters act in a manner which is equally natural and 
probable; and yet, curiously enough, Miss Curtis, by sheer 
vivacity of narration, has managed to invest with the quality 
of readableness an utterly ridiculous story. 

It will be seen that the author of the novel last noticed has 
made a good use of poor materials, while Mrs. Lunn, in 
Shamrock and Rose, has made a poor use of good materials, 
the result being that her story has the fatal fault of tiresome. 
ness. To say of a novel what must be said of this particular 
novel, that it can only be read by dint of copious skipping, is 
tantamount to saying that it is devoid of the quality which 
gives it a right to exist, because an unentertaining or wearisome 
work of fiction has no more raison d’étre than an unedifying 
sermon or an inaccurate guide-book. The intellectual scheme 
of Mrs. Lunn’s main story bears some resemblance to 
that of Mr. William Black’s Princess of Thule, and a 
very unlucky likeness it is, for it forces the weak points 
of Shamrock and Rose into painful prominence. Nithne 
O’Meath—* the Princess Hithne,” as she is called by the 
simple folk who live around her Western home—meets Sterne 
Tempest at a viceregal ball, and the wealthy Englishman 
and the poor but well-born and beautiful Ivish girl fall in love 
with each other at first sight. They are speedily married, 
and all seems to promise well; but Tempest is a practical 
agnostic, while Hithne is a devout Catholic, and though love 
fails not on either side, they gradually drift apart. The story 
might have been made a very graceful one, and it is not want- 
ing in pretty and pathetic touches ; but it is altogether spoiled 
by long, utterly unreal conversations, in which tbe inter- 
locutors do not talk, but make speeches, and which have the 
further disadvantage of being utterly irrelevant. We can see 
that if Mrs. Lunn had been able to make her persons and 
situations as vivid to her readers as they doubtless were to 
herself, she would have produced a very satisfactory novel; 
but this is just what she seems unable to do, and therefore 
her book is largely a failure. We may add that readers of 
the better sort are likely to be daunted by a bad misquotation 
on the title-page. Shakespeare never wrote,—‘ Spirits are not 
finely toned but to fine issues.” 


ULWAR AND ITS ART TREASURES.* 
Her: is a superb volume with a brief, suggestive history. The 
writer is the Residency Surgeon of Jeypore ; the work is pro- 
duced at the sole expense of the Maharajah of Ulwar, Sir 
Mungul Singh, a Lieutenant-Colonel in the British Army ; and 
it is published in Peckham, once an outlying village, now 4 


a 











* Ulwar and its Art Treasures, By Thomas Holbein Hendley, Surgeon-Major; 
| Indian Department, Peckham: W, Griggs. 
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part of London. Peckham thus poe — con- 
nected directly with Ulwar, and indirectly with the mighty 
stream of Indian history, because it is the place where Mr. 
Griggs has established the workshops in which he prints such 
beautifully coloured plates as those illustrating this volume. 
They represent portraits, arms, jewelry, fabrics, battle-pieces, 
illuminated manuscripts, book-covers, and a curious state 
procession of the Emperor Akbar Shah IT., made early in this 
century ; and they are admirable examples of what wonders 
can be done in chromo-lithography. There are also several 
photographs of views and buildings in Ulwar, a plan of the 
town, anda map of the State, only readable. alas, with a power- 
ful magnifying glass or a microscope. Taking the portraits, 
which are always the most interesting to the student, first must 
stand that of the reigning Maharajah, a typical Rajpoot face, 
pold and strong, tempered by a distinctly modern expression, 
perhaps the result of careful education—he was selected when 
still a minor—which differentiates it from the faces of his 
predecessors, among whom Pratap Singh, the founder of 
Ulwar, alone has the characteristic combination of craft and 
strength, the mingling of boldness and prudence, which marks 
his relatives, the Jeypore Rajahs. A certain impulsive 
peremptoriness, which closely borders on cruelty, is visibly 
indicated by the native portraiture of the earlier chiefs, and 
is not absent from the intellectual countenance of Sir Mungul 
Singh, who is, however, a man of business as well as a gentle- 
man. Next to these specimens of Rajpoot rulers, we 
may place the page which contains four portraits of the 
Timourides,—Baber, as frank and fearless as he was in life; 
Humayoun, his son; Akbar, broad, liberal, and resolute; and 
Aurangzib, the most suggestive head of all, since it strikingly 
conveys the impression of his sleepless craft, narrow bigotry, 
and remorseless cruelty. Among the other plates, we may 
mention one of a lovely vase and stand of white jade, finely 
inlaid with gems; a page from an illuminated copy of 
the Koran, and several delicious specimens of book-covers 
and backs, exquisite in design and colour. Besides these, 
there are excerpts from an illuminated copy of Saadi’s 
Gulistan,—medallions, and figure-pictures, all of great beauty, 
the borders alone presenting an astonishing variety of graceful 
designs, and a surface of colour, rich yet subdued, which is 
one fascinating charm of the best products of Oriental art. 
The production of this work is all the more remarkable 
because the edition of the Gulistan was written out and 
illustrated to order, and the caligraphy and adornments are 
the works of the Delhi artists who lived only half-a-century ago. 
Banni Singh, then the ruler in Ulwar, paid several thousand 
pounds sterling for this work, which occupied the copyist and 
painters twelve years. The same chief also gave three 
hundred pounds sterling for the illuminated Koran. The 
contents of this volume amply justify the Maharajah in giving 
her Majesty’s Western subjects some idea of the treasures 
which have been accumulated by his predecessors and lodged 
in the palace at Ulwar. Mr. Hendley is of opinion that none 
of the arts are indigenous in any Indian State, but that the 
artists come from all parts when they find patrons who are 
willing to provide leisure, pay, and honour. 


Ulwar is a modern State, barely a hundred years old. In 
the last half of the eighteenth century, Pratap Singh, Rajah 
of Macheri, carved it out of what was then Jeypore and the 
ancient Mewattee. In the great conflict with the Mahrattas, 
he knew how to take sides adroitly, and so he gained the town 
of Ulwar, together with much of the present State. Having 
no son, he adopted as a successor Bakhtawar Singh, a little 
boy who, when offered with three others the choice of toys, 
fastened upon a sword and shield,—an example of competitive 
examination not altogether uninstructive. The infant Rao 
Rajah, much beset by neighbours, justified the choice when 
he had grown to man’s estate. He also had the wit to side 
with Lake in his fight with the Mahrattas, and Ulwar troops 
were present at Laswaree, which lies within the State border. 
Again the chief had no legitimate son to succeed him when he 


died in 1815, and Banni Singh, his nephew, was set up. He is | 


the gentleman who developed such a taste for art that from 
him come the chief treasures in Ulwar. But Bulwunt, the 
illegitimate offspring of Bakhtawar, who, at first imprisoned 
by his rival, was afterwards, thanks to a little pressure from 
the English, well provided for, also had a taste for paintings, 
and at his death, childless, they fell to Ulwar. It is very 
remarkable that of four rulers, counting from Pratap, only one, 


Banni, had a direct heir, and he died insane. After that event, 
the present Maharajah was selected by the nobles with the 
approval of the Paramount Power. He is now in his thirty- 
first year, and so far has done his work well, having even 
acted as his own dewan for several months. Banni, however, 
appears to have done much to develop Ulwar; not his least 
work being the construction of a bund in the hills, whereby a 
beautiful lake was formed, whence flow streams which make 
the city and its suxroundings an “ oasis of verdure” in a land 
where the average annual rainfall barely exceeds twenty-six 


inches. It is, however, a tract of territory not without its 
advantages. A chain of hills, rising to considerable heights, 


runs from south to north, and contains several minerals,—iron, 
copper, lead, and silver. None, except iron, is worked, the 
cost swallowing the profit. In the extensive forests good 
timber abounds, and stone of many kinds, suitable for build- 
ings, including white, pink, and black marble, is abundant. It 
has been said that Rajpootana is a “land of stone,” and Ulwar 
has its full share. What trade there is seems to be in 
stone, salt, saltpetre, and glass; but it is not much, though 
the State railway may perhaps stimulate production a little 
by bringing markets nearer. Mr. Hendley says that the 
“art work is all done for the Court by State servants,” and 
that the Maharajah is really the only person in his dominions 
who can afford to employ artists of note. Thus, we pass 
in a century from the crafty warrior who founded the State, 
through a troubled era of war and mutiny, to the pax 
Britannica, when the chief of this interesting patch of 
mountain, forest, and plain is Lientenant-Colonel Maharajah 
Sir Mungul Singh, who was educated at the Mayo College, 
Ajmere, and the cherished glories of whose palace are repre- 
sented in a resplendent volume published at Peckham! 
Verily India is a land of stupendous and startling contrasts, 
whereof this monograph on Ulwar serves to remind us as 
well as the larger fact, that the Empress Victoria exercises 
tbat sovereign sway to which neither Akbar nor Aurangzib 
ever attained. Yet, despite the relative nearness of India to 
England in these days, the two countries are still more 
separate in their essential modes of life and thought than 
England and America or England and Australasia. It is 
this absolute distinction which such superbly manipulated 
works as this on little Ulwar brings home to our eyes, 
a distinction apt to be forgotten because the supremacy 
of the Paramount Power is so complete as to have become 
a commonplace. Yet we cannot too often remember it, 
seeing that its existence implies a whole series of duties and 
obligations almost unique in themselves, and requiring for 
their proper fulfilment an ever-present recollection of the grave 
fact that these swarming millions of many nations so varied in 
character, united under English sway, are as different from us 
as the sunburnt land they inhabit is different from our misty, 
sea-girt realm. We may commend this grand volume to the 
studious, and even express a hope that other chiefs may rival 
Sir Mungul Singh by producing equally beautiful and attrac- 
tive epitomes of the territories they rule, and the treasures 
they possess or have called into being. 





CRIMINAL LAW IN THE REIGN OF KING JOHN.* 
THE youngest of the learned Societies has made an extremely 
good beginning in the handsome volume before us. The 
Selden Society aims at advancing in a scientific way our know- 
ledge and understanding of the principles and practice of 
English law, by publications of the early records in which 
English legal history is at present buried. This first volume, 
which has been entrusted to the able hands of Mr. F. W. Mait- 
land, now a legal Professor at Cambridge, is of good promise 
for what is to follow. It deals with criminal cases in the reign 
of King John. Mr. Maitlandinforms us that there are enough 
records of cases in the Courts in John’s reign to fill seventy 
fat volumes, so these are only selected cases. These are taken 
from the Plea Rolls, which already show what Mr. Maitland 
calls, not the cleft, but the lines of cleavage which afterwards 
became a division between the Courts of Common Bench or 
Pleas and the King’s Bench. In John’s reign it seems that 
separate series of cases exist, “before the King himself,” which 
really meant himself, cases, that is, tried either by the King 
in person, or by Judges in his train, as he moved about the 
country: and cases tried before the Chief Justiciar and other 





* Select Pleas of the Crown, A.D. 1200-25. Vol. I. Edited by F. W. Maitland. 
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Judges sitting at Westminster or in Eyre, that is, on circuit. 
But,— 

« Whichever of its two forms the Court assumed, it was equally 

competent to hear all manner of business ; common pleas, that is, 
civil causes, may well follow the King, pleas of the Crown may 
well be heard by the Judges of the Bench. Secondly, the two 
divisions of the High Court (this phrase, though very modern, is 
perhaps the aptest), seem at times to coalesce. If the King goes 
to France, the Judges who have been attending him join their 
fellows at Westminster; sometimes when the King comes to 
London the whole judicial staff sits with him. Thirdly, a parti- 
cular Judge is not permanently assigned to one or to the other 
division. The Justiciar usually presides at Westminster, but 
occasionally he is with the King: Simon Pateshull is generally 
the first among the King’s attendants, but sometimes he is sitting 
below the Justiciar at Westminster.” 
This, it must be remembered, was before Magna Charta, 
which finally fixed the Common Pleas at Westminster. The 
conclusions of Mr. Maitland are important, as they reverse to 
a large extent the conclusions of Madox and Bishop Stubbs, 
who recognise no distinction between pleas coram rege and 
coram Justitiariis de Banco. The pleas now published are 
pleas of the Crown or criminal cases only, comparatively few 
of which came before the King’s Central Court, the majority 
being before the Justices in Eyre or on circuit. 

The criminal law procedure of that day is well summarised 
in the curious little picture which forms the frontispiece, taken 
from an Assize Roll of Henry III.’s reign. This represents 
that which was then the model of a criminal trial, a duel, 
namely, or wager of battle between the prosecutor and prisoner, 
in which they fight with elongated hammers, protecting them- 
selves by long oblong shields, and after which the vanquished, 
in this case the prisoner, is represented as hanging on a 
gallows made like a Rugby football goal, approached by a 
flight of steps. But though the appeal and duel are the 
theory of a criminal trial, the duel is not, in fact, the 
usual way in which a trial is ended; and more often than 
not the trial is really decided by the old Saxon (thdugh it is 
not peculiarly Saxon) ordeal ; either the ordeal of iron (judicium 

ferri) or the ordeal of water, sink or swim (per aquam per 
assisam), and the penalty for failure to pass the ordeal success- 
fully is, again, hanging. But, especially when there is a con- 
flict of evidence, the case is often referred to a jury, and their 
decision is followed by acquittal or a fine. Still more often 
the case goes off on some technical point, that the appellor 
was not competent, either because she was a woman, and 
could only “appeal” or prosecute in case of rape or the 
murder of her husband, or that the appeal was not presented 
in due time, or that the evidence was “ hearsay,”—the accuser 
not having seen the crime actually committed. Perhaps the 
most singular termination is one in which a man accused 
of fratricide agrees, by the King’s licence, to go to Jeru- 
salem and spend seven years there, including the time 
spent in going there and back, while a third party, who was 
probably an accomplice, covenants for the soul of the slain to 
procure one of the family to be a monk at Norwich, Castleacre, 
or Binham, or a canon at Thetford, Coxford, or Walsing- 
ham—the sting of which probably lies in the obligation of 
providing the endowment for the support of the monk or 
canon—and also covenants to pay the parents of the murdered 
man a fine of 40 marks. The King does not forget his own 
interest in the matter, but takes a fine of 40 marks for the 
licence to compromise. 

From the working of the “ wager of battle,” it is easy to see 
why one of the first privileges purchased from the Crown by 
the towns was exemption from it. In the first place, it was 
very unequal, for a lord could appear by his man, while the 
poor man had to appear in person at some place probably far 
from his own dwelling. In the next place, it was a poor con- 
solation, for instance, for Hereward, William’s son, who lived 
in Lincolnshire, and appealed Walter, Hugh’s son, for assault 
with intent to do grievous bodily harm, by a wound in the 
arm and another in the head with an iron fork, to have to 
come and fight the same Walter at Leicester a fortnight after- 
wards, on the morrow of St. Swithin’s Day, with a chance of 
being killed, or at least being wounded again, and fined, or even 
hanged, for getting vanquished. It is, perhaps, characteristic of 
John’s bloodthirstiness, that among the entries on the rolls is one 
in which the Lord King commands the Justices of the Bench 
that duels which have been “ waged,” é.c., for which gauges or 
pledges have been given, should be put before the King 
himself, “because he wishes to see them.” The wager of 
battle, in fact, was a very nice entertainment for the Norman 





TT aha 
baron and robber, but very poor fun for the peaceably disposea 
citizen, or farmer, or labourer. The labourer, however, was 
very little, if anything, more than a slave, and many of 
the small farmers, most of whom were villeins, were little 
better off. We have a case from the Hundred of Powdor. 
shire, in Cornwall, in which William de Ros appeals Ailward 
Bere, Roger the Bald, Robert the Merchant, and Nicholas 
the Parmenter, for that they came to his house and 
took away a certain villein of his (quendam nativum suum), 
whom he kept in chains because he wished to run away ;” and 
the defence is, that he was the King’s villein, and William 
de Ros wanted to keep him for the sake of his goods, to wit, 
two oxen, two cows, one mare, two pigs, nine sheep, cleyen 
goats,—a pretty good stock for a villein. But it was proveg 
that he was a King’s villein, and William de Ros was fineg 
half-a-mark for a false claim. A King’s villein, like a King’s 
town, no doubt was in a very much better position than the 
villein of one of the inferior lords. Women are treated 
worse than villeins. The most savage punishments are meted 
out tothem. Alice, wife of William Black, confesses she wag 
present at a murder. “Therefore let her be burned.” Another 
woman implicated in a murder as an accomplice, apparently 
after the fact, endeavoured to account for possession of some 
of the goods of the murdered woman, by saying that she saw 
four men doing the murder, and they threatened to kill her 
unless she held her tongue, and bribed her with the goods to 
hold it. This story she afterwards retracted. But for the 
perjury “she deserved death, but by way of dispensation let 
her eyes be torn out,” and this though the confessed mur. 
derer had got off with banishment, while in another case 
a male perjurer and horse-stealer got off with the loss of a 
foot. And these poor women, so severely punished by the law 
when themselves wrong doers, have no protection themselves, 
However much they have been beaten and wounded—and 
many such cases are given in this book—they cannot prosecute 
unless their husbands choose to do so; and the husband, not 
wishing to risk his precious person in duel in the idle pursuit 
of his wife’s vengeance, generally will not prosecute. 

Altogether, the times of Magna Charta are more enter. 
taining to us than they must have been to the people who 
lived in them. 


MAJORCA.* 


Tue “glory of Barcelona,” that wonderful cathedral whose 
interior is so awe-inspiring by its dignity and so enrapturing 
by its beauty that it seems to efface from the traveller's 
memory every building that has preceded it, is the last land- 
mark on the Spanish coast as one sails for the Mallorcan port; 
and the Cathedral of Palma, “a remarkable and magnificent 
object, almost overlooking the sea,” is the first that arrests 
attention in Palma, the island harbour-town. Coming to 
the second cathedral with a fresh impression of the first, it 
seems, says Mr. Wood, “rather to repel by its severity.” It 
awes by its immense size. But its beauty gains upon the 
mind by degrees, then fills it; and it is plain to the reader 
that during all the traveller’s stay in the beautiful, half- 
Eastern island, that once possessed a very famous school of 
art which largely influenced the architecture of Spain, he dwelt 
within the influence of majesty and repose. It stands on the 
sea-shore, rising above the fortifications washed by the waters 
of the Mediterranean Sea; the colour of the vast rectangular 
building is a rich deep amber. “To stand at the west end, 
and gaze down the centre nave,” says Mr. Wood, “is an 
experience as rare as it is impressive. Footsteps are lost on 
the pavement. Men and women are mere pigmies; at the far 
end they might be phantoms. The pillars tower upwards, 
reduced, in so much space, almost to the dimensions of mere 
shafts.” A curious detail—also to be seen in the cathedral 
at Barcelona—is the head of a Moor, carved in wood, 
turbaned and bearded, looking as if fresh from the block, 
which hangs beneath the great organ. The beauty of the 
approach to the port is entrancing; the town of Palma is 
backed by grand hills; a stately castle occupies a site beneath 
them, with a slope crowded with houses, dazzlingly white 
under the deep blue sky, below. A fine Gothic building, the 
ancient Exchange, almost rivals the cathedral; the harbour 
is full of shipping, the quays are crowded, there is plenty of 
work everywhere. The flat-roofed houses, with their great 
pigeon-cages, stretch far and wide. One’s first steps on the 

















* Letters from Majorca. By Charles W. Wood, F.R.G.8. London: Richard 
Bentley and Son. 
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strange land bring one into streets whose architecture is so 
rich, romantic, fantastic, that it is like a dream, into courts 
with incredible arches, tracery, flooring, and staircases, 
carved as though the artists had simply played with stone, 
and touched it into such wondrous devices as they willed, 
to houses whose balconies alone are masterpieces of Art in 
stone and metal. The pigeon-cages attract attention at once. 
The Majorcans (or, as they pronounce the word, “ Mallorcans”’) 
are very fond of their pigeons. “ Regularly, day by day,” says 
Mr. Wood, “the owner goes up with a long wand, opens the 
cage-door, and sends forth his brood on a ‘constitutional’ 
flight. You may see them in great numbers, glancing in the 
sunlight, bright, beautiful, and flashing against the back- 
und of blue sky. These pigeons all know their homes, and 
return to their respective cages.” There is an old Moorish 
palace opposite the cathedral, with a court-yard—the drawing 
is of ideal beauty—with the deep, overhanging eaves, seen 
everywhere in Palma, a central group of tall tropical trees, a 
gem of a well, and a superb Gothic doorway. 

Among desirable hostelries, the Fonda de Mallorea ranks 
high, although its furniture is scanty and its fare is simple. 
Mr. Wood evidently loved it and all its surroundings well; 
especially he is quite fascinated by “Il Sereno,” that poetical 
equivalent for our old custom of the watchman with his call 
of the hour and the weather. “Thanks be to God, the town 
is at peace and the night is fine (sereno),” proclaims the 
vigilant warder of Palma, and adds,—“ The morning cometh, 
and also the night.” The view from the flat roof of the hotel 
is amazingly beautiful, far out to the deep blue sea, and all 
around inland, with the noble tower of the cathedral, the 
ancient Moorish palace, the Castle of Belver ; and down below, 
the balconied, heavy-eaved streets, and the Gothic Lonja (or 
ancient Exchange), which must be a fascinating sight :— 

“Tt is the interior,” says the author, “which I would bring 
before you, consisting of a single square chamber of great size 
and height. The arched roof is supported by fluted pillars, the 
most slender and graceful imaginable. From these spring the 
mouldings which gradually form the arches, and spread upwards 
and outwards like a palm-tree. This building fulfilled its destinies 
as an exchange for many an age, and the Palma merchants were 
very much to be envied in those past days.” 

Mr. Wood does not tell us a great deal about the people of 
the island; perhaps because there is not very much to be told. 
We gather that they are pious, and rather lazy ; havea glorious 
climate, and, on the whole, easy lives; do a great trade in pigs, 
appreciate the beauty of Nature and the lavishness of Art 
with which they are surrounded, are—in Palma at least— 
singularly good-looking, and cherish for the most part a con- 
tented mind. The market presents a most picturesque scene; 
the brilliant colours and delicious perfume of the fruits and 
flowers, the unequalled grapes, pomegranates, apples, oranges, 
and blood-red tomatoes; the picturesque arrangement under 
carved arcades, with evergreens in vases, and all sorts of gaudy 
pottery dispersed about; the hum of voices, the spectators 
lazily surveying the scene from the adjoining houses,—all make 
up a delightful scene. The Town Hall is a remarkable 
building ; of the carving of its overhanging eaves, Mr. Wood 
says: “J have never seen carving so massive and magnificent.” 
The fascination that Palma de Mallorea possessed for Mr. 
Wood he successfully conveys to his readers,—they do not want 
to get on a bit faster than he chooses; they do not complain 
of the delay about the start for Miramar, in a barouche 
“whose fashion was not of this century.” 

To reach Miramar, the travellers had to pass through the 
hills to Valdemosa, “not only one of the most romantic spots 
in Mallorea, but one of the most romantic in the world;” 
and they did so in a tornado of wind and torrents of rain. On 
the estate of Miramar there is a Hospederia. The adventures 
of the travellers there are amusing, to read of, and interesting 
as a sample of the simple kindliness and courtesy of the 
lord of the soil. Mr. Wood does not tell us which of the 
Austrian Archdukes is the owner of this other Miramar (or 
Sea View), which might vie for beauty of site and surrounding 
with the unfortunate Maximilian’s palace of the same name, 

now invested with new associations full of melancholy. A 
wonderful place is this Mallorean Miramar, with sea, sun- 
shine, rocks, trees, cliffs, streams, forests of ferns, its marvel- 
lous terrace, and its poor little monastery, where the travellers 
were welcomed by a smiling young monk, and beheld with 
truly British dismay the prep:rations for the community’s 
dinner in the refectory. Mr Wood is quite pathetic about 








this :—“ Each plate was covered with a coarse napkin, and 
beneath each napkin there was a little hard brown bread and 
a few olives. A tumbler of cold water stood beside each plate. 
Could anything less keep body and soul together ?” Valdemosa 
is dealt with cursorily; the next expedition is by train to 
Manacor—presumably the only place in the world where 
Saint Methusaleh’s Day is kept—on the way to the famous 
Caves of Arta. A strangely picturesque town is Manacor, 
where the courts are not open to the sky, but form large 
entrance halls, in which the families live. Here is a pleasant 
bit of description :— 

“The architecture of these courts is often fine, and the simplicity 
of the furniture is remarkable, giving to the whole a certain 
grandeur, refinement, and sense of space that was very charming. 
Later on, when the old-fashioned lamps were lighted, these courts, 
with their inhabitants, looked more picturesque than ever. Some 
of the women sat at their spinning-wheels, others were knitting or 
at fancy-work, some wore a peculiar head-dress that was quite 
dignified. Often we stopped and admired, and if we felt pre- 
suming, they evidently did not think us so.” 

The region about Manacor abounds in the giant windmills 
peculiar to Majorca, immense six-sailed constructions which 
look in the twilight like great flying creatures with outspread 
wings, and in the silver moonlight, ghostly. The plains and 
caves of Arta arouse the enthusiasm of the writer; but he is 
very severe upon the “ heathenish torches” that have dyed the 
vast expanse of stalactites, among the Gothic roofs, the cathe- 
dral aisles, the galleries, organs, avenues of pillars, pulpits, 
chapels, and witches’ caldrons—one black. There is no rail- 
way to Soller, so the travellers had the barouche out again, and 
drove through glorious scenery into the orange-growing district, 
where the slopes were crowded with the lovely trees all bearing 
their golden fruit. This hill-surrounded town of Soller, where 
the houses are bathed by the river, and whose life is the fruit 
industry, is a most lovely but enervating place. Mr. Wood’s 
description of the port and harbour, the heights, each crowned 
with a lighthouse, the serene peacefulness of the people, and 
the delightfulness of the atmosphere, makes the reader envious. 
An ascent of Puig Major, the Mallorcan monarch of mountains, 
is no doubt very like the ascent of any other minor acclivity, 
only with this difference, that Mr. Wood tells the truth about 
the enterprise, admits its unpleasantness, and—its failure ; for 
they did not get to the top at all. The Mallorcan mist was too 
much for the climbers; but, after they had given it up and 
were half-way back to Soller, the mist cleared away, and they 
had the aggravation of looking back on the Puig Major, per- 
fectly clear, and apparently accessible ! 

La Puebla, Pollensa, Valdemosa, seen and described after a 
leisurely fashion—the last with some uncomfortable revelations 
concerning the sojourn there of that lawless pair, Chopin and 
Georges Sand—a second visit to Miramar, and a return to the 
ever-dear Palma and its Fonda, bring us to the close of Mr. 
Wood's delightful Letters from Majorca. We reach that close 
in the frame of mind that is the soundest testimony to the 
merit of a book of travel. We want “to go there” as soon as 


possible. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——~———_ 

The Grey Lady of Hardcastle. (Burns and Oates.)—This graceful 
story is supposed to be “ edited by a friend of the family,” and is 
written throughout in a fresh and engaging style. There are no 
horrors in the book, and nothing approaching the loathsome 
details redolent of the Divorce Court, which fill so many of our 
nineteenth-century novels; nor are any of the pages borrowed 
from the sensational paragraphs of the police news. In fact, the 
book is written by a lady, and is one to put into the hands of the 
most refined and innocent young people, if they are interested in 
the Anglican and Roman Catholic controversy, and if the leaning 
of the donor is toward Romanism. At the same time, there 
are some interesting situations, and many exciting adventures, 
which are beyond the daily experience of the generality of 
people who belong to the “ classes.” But like most novels, the 
main subject is the history of a pair of lovers who resolutely 
make each other miserable by denying or thwarting each 
other’s love so long as Providence provides ample opportunities 
and circumstances favourable to wedded bliss; and then, when 


fate frowns upon them and adversity chills their path, they 
set to work to redeem the time with the passionate and regretful 
eagerness of foolish virgins hastening to the marriage feast. There 
is aseries of ghost stories, too, but the reader is somewhat puzzled 


at the end of the hook to know whether the Grey Lady of Hard- 
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castle ever “ walked” or not. The only tangible ghost certainly 
turns out to be Phebe Hutchins, the housemaid, who “ doubtless 
had been much impressed by the stories of the Lady Agatha, and 
just as some one else might simply have dreamt of the Grey Lady, 
she in her dream had sought her, and on rising from her bed, had 
thrown the first covering over her shoulders, and had sallied forth 
in search of the ghost.” The heroine of the book, Miss Alice Hard- 
castle, is a noble and generous character, and at first a very earnest 
and devout Anglican. Like many young ladies of the present day, 
she has no idea of submissive regard for the Thirty-nine Articles. 
She hardly appears to be aware of their existence, but by a process 
of easy estheticism and blameless regard for Catholic antiquity 
gradually wakes to the fact that whilst she imagines “ the 
Anglican Church to be the Catholic Church without its errors,” 
the errors she ought to abjure are the very truths she has been 
hugging and delighting in ever since she gave her mind to devout 
worship and religious contemplation. Then come rather tedious 
arguments with her friends and relations, who think she is suffering 
from “a Popish craze ;” convictions ripen, she is “ received,” and at 
last her proud and prejudiced old-fashioned Protestant father turns 
her out of doors with these parting words :—‘ Yes, go by all 
means to Mass, Miss Hardcastle. I will assist you into the pony- 
carriage, but I must request you not to return to my house: as 
a daughter I renounce you: you may go to your uncle Dover- 
court, if he will have you, until some other residence is arranged 
for you.” Her lovers, however, are more liberal-minded than 
her father; one of them actually goes over to Rome too; and 
though Captain Middleton thinks Lord Fitz-John “a conceited, 
parson-like prig,” and Lord Fitz-John despises Captain Middleton 
as “a coxcomb, a popinjay, a hairdresser’s-block,” they both are 
found to be alike in the most devoted love for Alice Hardcastle. At 
length she chooses one of them, but not until the roses of health 
have all but faded away from the tree of love, and nothing 
remains but the thorns of trial and premature decay. Her dying 
husband, as he gazes upon the loveliness of his wife, “ feels 
almost awed; she is no longer the childish playmate of former 
years, still less a blushing joyous bride; no, rather the guardian 
angel in earthly form, the helpmate, the consoler;” and when he 
is gone, for he dies within ten months of the wedding, she solaces 
her saddened but tranquil heart with frequent visits to the little 
Catholic church at Oldham, “where the lamp is always burning 
brightly in the sanctuary,” by praying ‘eternal rest and per- 
petual light” upon the soul of her departed love. The book is 
Roman Catholic, but there is no bigotry or narrow sectarianism 
about it ; and Lord Dovercourt remains to the end a perfect gentle- 
man, a kind and sympathetic friend, and a plain straightforward 
man, who does right whatever happens, without ever apparently 
rising into the high, and to some, apparently inaccessible, sphere 
of theological illumination. 

British Uredinee and Ustilaginee. By Charles B. Plowright. (C. 
K. Paul and Co.)—It certainly looks as if we were going to get a 
permanent classification of these British fungi at last. Mr. 
Plowright has done his best towards obtaining that much- 
desired end. After discussing the biology of these fungi and 
spores and spore-cultivation, he gives a capital description of the 
uredinee, with an appendix of less-known forms; also of ustilaginee, 
with a supplement of associated species. The latter part of the 
volume is that which makes it so compact, for we find a glossary, 
a biological index, an index of host-plants and of species, and a 
list of authors quoted. The Barberry law of Massachusetts is 
also given, a businesslike document, at any rate. The woodcuts 
and the plates are good, especially the plates, six in number. 
Students have little to complain of now, since the translation of 
De Bary’s work by Messrs. Garnsey and Balfour, and now Mr. 
Plowright has made them his debtors for a very complete 
monograph on British species. 


A Correlation Theory of Chemical Action and Affinity. By T. 
Wright Hall. (Remington.)—The want of a theory for chemistry, 
the writer says, has induced him to come forward and offer with 
all humbleness a theory of chemistry. Mr. Hall’s theory is wonder- 
fully vast and indefinite, and somewhat incoherent; yet we cannot 
say that he has solved the difficulty, or rendered the approach 
thereto in any way easier. His grasp of the correlation of chemical 
and physical forces is broad, but it is scarcely close enough to 
enable him to offer a symmetrical correlation theory. 


New Zealand of To-Day (1884-1887). By John Bradshaw. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—To the fluttering of the Colonial dove- 
cots by Mr. Froude’s “Oceana,” is mainly due Mr. Bradshaw’s 
present work, in which we find his “ New Zealand as It Is” (a 
book whose importance and interest received prompt recognition) 
written up to date. It is right and fair that in those instances in 


which facts and statistics contradict Mr. Froude’s statements, 
Mr. Bradshaw should set his country and its people right with the 
British reader at the Antipodes, and it is not to be denied that he 


2 ” a 
diepidendtorocths tattuies 00 Sas, Doom ee 
: j : . ption of the 
roads in the great island on which he did not travel, and his pro- 
phecy, founded on his having seen one New Zealand farmhouse, in 
consequence of the boat in which he was voyaging having i 
cast upon a sandy beach :—“ At sight of this,” says Mr. Brag. 
shaw, “he exclaims prophetically : ‘One day there will be home. 
steads such as this all over New Zealand, when the municipalities 
can borrow no more, and the labourers must disperse or starve,” 
Alas for Mr. Froude! the prophecy was born at least a quarter 
of a century behind its due time, and, even as it was uttered 
the valleys of New Zealand were already dotted with pleasant 
homesteads, and its plains stood thick with corn.” Mr. Froude’s 
discovery of “a certain Mr. F.,” who was patriotically “in. 
troducing American farm machinery” into New Zealand, was 
hardly happier, for, as Mr. Bradshaw shows, every description 
of American agricultural machinery had long been in full use in 
the Colony, and every improvement is immediately adopted. The 
financial and political questions into which Mr. Bradshaw enters 
are, of course, important, but less interesting to the reader in Eng- 
land than his description of the physical and social features of the 
country, the state of agriculture an] commerce, the progress of 
education, the public works—especially the Midland Railway, which 
is the most important line ever undertaken in Australasia by a 
private Company, and will traverse a district teaming with minerals 
—the timber trade, and, lastly, the author’s well-reasoned apology 
for the over-zeal, for which we ought no more to condemna young 
country than a young mind, that has in a great measure caused the 
“depression.” ‘Mr. Hoare,” says Mr. Bradshaw, “ found that the 
timber industry at Auckland was depressed because four Com- 
panies had started to do a trade only large enough for two; and 
the woollen trade may possibly be open to the same reproach. The 
zeal of the colonists occasionally outruns their discretion, and that 
is all which can be alleged against them. Agriculture must always 
precede mining, and’mining be the precursor of manufacture in 
its higher stages of development. It will not, however, be so very 
long before New Zealand attains even to the higher branches of 
manufacture and their skilled economy.” 


Nautical Terms. By Léon Delbos. (Williams and Norgate.)— 
We do not remember to have seen a vocabulary of French and 
English nautical terms before. It is certainly interesting, to say 
nothing of its usefulness to naval officers. A comparison of the 
vocabularies seems to show that ours is more racy, perhaps more 
compact, and certainly fuller. Some useful tables are appended. 


Foreign Aviary Birds. By Dr. Karl Russ. (Dean and Son.)— 
This should be a useful guide to amateurs who desire to keep an 
aviary. It contains many hints on the management of aviaries, 
birds and their food, and their treatment in sickness. As a rule, 
the amateur is quite ignorant of the diseases of birds, and prefers 
to let them alone rather than run the risk of killing them. In 
these pages he will find much information that he will be grateful 
for. 

Caroline. By Lady Lindsay. (Bentley and Son.)—A simple 
and readable love-story. There is an heiress, a dragon who guards 
her, and two lovers, the least worthy of whom, as far as common- 
sense and solidity of character are concerned, carries her off. This is 
somewhat vexatious to a reader who wishes to see poetical justice 
triumphant in fiction, whatever it may be in fact. Still, Dick 
Graham was not a bad fellow on the whole, and it is satisfactory 
to see the “ dragon,” who was intent on rending him, so thoroughly 
foiled. This creature is Lady Lindsay’s happiest effort. 


Kaipara; or, Experiences of a Settler in North New Zealand. 
Written and Illustrated by P. W. Barlow. (Sampson Low and 
Co.)—This is an excellent, practical, plain-spoken little book, 
rather depressing in parts, but written with evident fairness and 
careful candour. Mr. Barlow’s experience as a settler in North 
New Zealand is the first that has been offered to the reading. 
public, who have hitherto had to rely on the narratives of visitors 
—obviously of very different and inferior value as a vehicle of 
practical instruction—and it is now of six years’ growth. It has 
not been all pleasant or prosperous. He is no optimist, and he 
has a good deal to say about Auckland that we would rather not 
hear (with, however, words of high praise for its incomparable 
hospital); but he is reasonable, clear-sighted, and he knows 
what people want to be told about a place which is spoken 
of as a home of promise for the crowded-out. That the 
Kaipara District of North New Zealand answers this descrip- 
tion, Mr. Barlow avers with reason, although he does not 
hold out inducements on the grand scale, and is particularly 
careful to point out that only the moderate-minded are likely to be 
rewarded for becoming settlers there. Natural beauty and a 
delightful climate count for much’; he does not over-estimate their 
value. His description of the Kaipara District is interesting, 





especially that of its forests, its waters, its fish, and its fruit-trees ; 
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a chapter on “ The Labouring-Man Settler ” is highly amusing 
Il as instructive. The outcome of the book, put shortly, is, 
that although North New Zealand is not Tom Tiddler’s Ground, 
it is a sort of paradise for people with small incomes. The Colony 
+s too young to be able to offer great inducements to professional 
sen, butt Mr. Barlow holds that now is the time for gentlemen with 
small fixed incomes to go out and purchase properties, while land 


and 
as we 


is cheap. 
New Eprrions.—Cassell’s Popular Educator. Vol. I. (Cassell 


and Co.)—This is a new edition, thoroughly revised, to such an 
extent indeed as to make it, in the views of the conductors, a new 
pook, of a work that has done good service. Possibly the term 
«educator? may be objected to as too ambitious. The scope of 
the book is to supply aid to self-teaching; »nd teaching is not 
exactly the same as educating. But the series will be undoubtedly 
useful to a large class.—The Science of Beauty. By Avary W. 
Holmes-Forbes, M.A. (Triibner and Co.) The Law Relating to 
Public Libraries and Museums. By George F. Chambers. (Stevens 
and Sons. ——Gray, by Edmund Gosse (Macmillan), in the cheap 
edition of “ English Men of Letters.” 
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** Invaluable in facial Neuralgia. Has 
proved effective in all those cases in 
which we have prescribed it.””-—Mediccl 
Press and Circular, 

“*Tonga maintains its reputation in 
the treatment of Neuralgia.’”’—Lancet. 


Tonga is sold at 2s 9d, 4s 6d, and 11s. 
Of all Chemists, 














NEURALGIA. 
H OT These Baths were founded in the First Century 
ABLE in cases of RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
SKIN AFFECTIONS, 
S PR ] N GS most approved appliances, and recently enlarged 
and perfected the Baths at great expense. In 
0 F BATH. Physicians—THE BATHS ARE THE MOST 
Temperature, 117° to 120°, Address the ManaGer for all information. 
M388 LOUISA DREWRY will give THREE LECTURE- 
AFTERNOONS, between the hours of 3 and 4.30. 
May 2lst.—JULIUS a 
June 4th.—The TAMING of the SHREW. 
Fee for the three, 10s, 6d.; for one, 4s. 6d. 
Ps NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
MAY. Price 2s. 6d. 
Tue Lrsson OF BIRMINGHAM. By Edward Dicey, C.B. 
Tue Hinpu at Homes. By the Countess of Jersey. 
CHURCH AND STATE IN GERMANY. By Professor Geffcken. 
With Fatuern DAMIEN AND THE LEPERS. By Edward Clifford. 
AN EXPLANATION TO ProrEssoR Huxuey. By the Bishop of Peterborough. 
Society ayp Democracy IN France. By Frederick Marshall, 
Are We Maxine War? By Frederic Harrison. 
ITaLy 1 1888-89, By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 


FOR 
by the Romans. The waters are MOST VALU- 
N RAL The Corporation of Bath have adopted the 
the words of one of the greatest Hygienic 
Daily yield, 507,600 gallons. | COMPLETE IN EUROPE. 
READINGS from SHAKSPERE, at her own house, on TUESDAY 
May 28th.—HENRY VIII. 
143 King Henry’s Road, South Hampstead, N.W. 
Tue New Navat Programme. By the Right Hon. Lord Armstrong. 
A Worxkina Woman’s Sprece. By Olementina Black. 
CHRISTIANITY AND AGNOSTICISM. By the Rev. Dr. Wace. 
Misery 1n Great Cities. By Frederick Greenwood. 
London: Kegan Pavt, TRENCH, and Co, 
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FA B R I Cc S | colours, Prices from 8d. per yard, 32 in. wide. 
For Dresses and Furniture, | In new, original, and selected designs, and 
REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 


« »)/* LIBERTY ” 

L I pc T Y | CRETONNES & CHINTZES 
For Furniture Coverings and Draperies. Ina 
vast variety of unique and new designs and fast 

SPECIACITI Ss “LIBERTY” 
: TAPESTRIES & MUSLINS. 
Patterns post-free, | charming colourings. At Moderate Prices. 
LIBERTY & Co. | Spring Pattern-Books post-free. 
OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 
pa 100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
Manufactory, Birmingham. 


| Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 


HYDROPATHY, Telegraph Office—-MATLOCK BANK. 
| W. B. HUNTER, M.D., & 


Physicians J08. @. G. GOORKHILL, M.B., 
S M E D LEY’S. | M.R.C.S. Eng. (Resident). 
| Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
| Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
MATLOCK. | and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 
| Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week, 





CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application. 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 





SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA. 


GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA, 


This Old-established Article retains its position as “‘ the finest Cocoa 

in the market.” It is unequalled in Parity and Flavour, and is very 

Economical. It will bear the strictest Chemical test, and keeps in 
all Climates. 


MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 





Just published, Seventh Edition, Twelfth Thousand, Rewritten 
and greatly Enlarged, with many Additional Illustrations, 


8 
And HOW to PRESERVE THEM from INFANOY to OLD AGE. 
With Special Information about Spectacles. 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &. 
With 70 Illustrations, prive 1s., cloth, 
Press NOTICE. 

** This little volume should secure a wide circle of readers. 
We have been specially pleased with the many useful hints 
given by Mr. Browning regarding sight-preservation. The most 

interesting part of the book perhaps is that which relates to 
E Y E S. the choice of spectacles.”,—Health. 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W. ; 
and all Booksellers. 

Sent free for 1s. 2d. by the Author, Jonn Brownina, 35 
Alfred Place West, 8.W. (opposite South Kensington Station), 
and 63 Strand, W.C. 


HOUTEN’S 
PURE SOLUBLE GCOCOA. 


BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 
EASILY DIGESTED. MADE INSTANTLY. 
‘Once used, always used.’ ‘Its purity is beyond question.’--Health. 
‘It is admirable’ ‘and so pure.’—British Medical Journal. 


OUR 








VAN 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


; All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and O©O,’S 


Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 
TRADE-MARK. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
application to 


E. DENT and CO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 





THE LARGEST ENGLISH 
MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 
FOUNDED 1835. 
ACCUMULATED FUND, £4,000,000. 
Endowment Assurances on very favourable 


NATIONAL | 
PROVIDENT | 


terms. 
I N ST I bi U i [ O N - 48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. fl 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for the combination of science with practice 
in the Agricultural training of Land Owners and Farmers, Land Agents, Sur- 
veyors, intending Colonists, &c, Full courses of Outdoor and Class-Room in- 
struction in the various branches of Agriculture and Dairy Farming, Estate 
Management, Land Surveying, Elements of Forestry, &. 
PrEsIpent—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
For Prospectus, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, May 2lst. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, Coopers 
Hill, Staines.—The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an Engineer for 

employment in Enrope, India, or the Colonies. About Fifty Students will be 

admitted in September, 1829. For Competition, the Secretary of State will offer 

Ten Appointmentsin the Indian Public Works Department. and Two in the Indian 

oe, Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, at the 
ollege. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—FACULTY of 

MEDICINE.—The CLASSES RECOMMENCE on MAY lst, and are so 
arranged as to afford a convenient opportunity for Sstudents to commence their 
Medical Course.—Full information may be obtained from the Office of the College, 


Gower Street, W.C. 
MARCUS BECK, M.S., M.B., Dean. 
J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 








DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 34 
Hagley Road, Birmingham.—-Head-Mistres;: Miss A. J. COOPER, F.C.P. 
—The SCHOOL COURSH inclndes, in addition to the ordinary subjects of a High 
School curriculum, Natural Science, with practical Laboratory work ; Drawing, 
Class-Singing and Harmony, Needlework, and Physical Exercises, The New 
Buildings are capable of accommodating 200 scholars. School Hours, 9.15 to 1; 
optional and extra subjects in the afternoon. Scale of Fees, Four to Six Guineas 
a Term, according to age. For Boarding-House arrangements, apply to the Head- 
Mistress. Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary. NEXT TERM 
COMMENCES MAY 7th. Entrance Examination at the School-House on 
Monday, May 6th, at 10 a.m. 
3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 
LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ELSTREE, 
HERTS.—An EXAMINATION will be held on MAY 7th and 8th for 
FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 a year for three years, open to 
boys under 15.—For further information as to Senior and Junior Platt Scholar- 
ships, &c., apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, Head-Master. 
RE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Garden and full-sized tennis-court. Numbers 
limited. Subjects taken :—French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, and 
Painting. Vacancies at Easter. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL.—Classical, Military, Com- 

mercial Certificate Classes, Junior Dep. under 13, House for young boys. 

Good Scholarships. Woolwich successes. Sanatorium, Laundry, Swimming-Bath, 

ae seme Shop. New buildings to meet growth of school, Spanish, a Specialty. 
Moderate fees.—Rev. T. C. FRY, M.A., Head-Master. 

Also, good High School for Girls, Day and Boarders, Head-Mistress, Miss 

DISNEY, late of Cheltenham Ladies’ College. 

















EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
19 The Parade.—Head-Mistress: Miss M, L. HUCKWELL.—The NEXT 
TERM will BEGIN MAY lst. Special arrangements have been made for the 
reception of very young children. A large gymnasium has recently been built at 
the School House, and a trained Mistress attends.—Prespect and information 
as to fees (which range from two to six guineas), boarding-houses, &c., may be 
obtained at the School, or from the Secretary, Mr. E. FIELD, 42 Warwick Street, 
Leamington. 








RESDEN.—A COMFORTABLE HOME and FIRST- 
OLASS TUITION offerel at moderate terms by an English and a 
Hanoverian Lady.—Address, “ANGLIA,” Schnorrstrasse 2, Dresden. 


RESDEN.—The WIDOW and DAUGHTERS of a dis- 
tinguished German Officer receive a limited number of LADIES as 
BOARDERS. Highest recommendations. Reference kindly permitted to Lady 
—z Lancaster.--Address, Frau VON FALCKENSTEIN, 7 Sedanstrasse, 
resden. 








HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 

SHIP EXAMINATION, JULY 2nd, 8rd, and 4th.—At least FOURTEEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered, value £80 to £20. Ages, under 15 and under 
13.—Apply to the SECRETARY. 


HE Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A, Bruce Castle (near 
Tottenham), PREPARES PUPILS wanting special help for the Universities, 
Army, Legal or Medical Preliminaries, or the ordinary requirements of business 








Excellent house, in park of 20 acres, containing cricket and football grounds. 
References—the Head-Masters of Charterhouse, Cheltenham, and Marlborough, 





LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Eight boys have 
just passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University. Nine 
passed in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 1886, 
Number of Boys in the School, 80,—67 Boarders, 13 Day Scholars, 





—————_____ 
NONCONFORMIST UNIONIST ASSOCIATION 


A CONVERSAZIONE will be held at WILLIS’S } . 
aS ROOMS on WEDN ESDAy, 
The Chair will be taken at 7.30 p.m. by Lieutenant-G al Sir 
ALLAN, Bart., V.C, KCB, MP. ene ee. Re 
RIGHT HON. ARTHUR JAMES BALFODR, M.P., CHIEF Sk 
IRELAND, R. B. Fistay, Esq., Q.C., M.P., and Rev. ARTHUR Monsen wine eet 
Tea and Coffee, 6.30-7.39 p.m. , 
Sir GEO. HAYTER CHUBB, Chairman of Executive Committee 
ARTHUR W. GROSER, Esq., Hon. Sec., 1 Garden Court ; 
to whom applications by letter for tickets may be made. 


ATIONAL INDIAN ASSOCIATION 


The ANNUAL MEETING will be held at the WESTMINST 
HALL, on MONDAY, May 6th, at 4.30. The Right Hon. Lord NAP 
MAGDALA, G.O.8.L, @.0.B., will preside. of 
Lord Hobhouse, Sir Henry 8, Cunningham, H. W. Primrose, Esq., 0.8.1 a 
A. Saramat Mousa, Bat, are ccneinn to address the meeting. oe 
_Miss Manning, Hon. Sec., will give a short account of the W 
ciation in India. Visiting cards admit. eee a aelan 


a C. TESCHEMACHER, Assistant Hon. See, 
HE NEW HOSPITAL for WOMEN 
ILR.H, the PRINCESS of WALES will LAY tre ' 
-R.H. the d 0 will LAY the FIRS N 
NEW BUILDING at the above site on TUESDAY, May7the, SLONE of ‘the 


MARGARET M. BAGSTER, Secretary. 





» Temple, 














_ 222 Marylebone Road, N.W. 
oe COLLEGE, GLENALMOND, PERTH 
Warpen—Rev. J. H. SKRINE. . 

Several OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered in JULY. Candi 

at a distance can be examined at centres nearer their homes.—Apply to Wanna’ 

aR bon saage tl wenn | fa ya semen —_ situation, prepares for the 
niversities, Army, and Public Services. Special and individual tuiti 

—., a Side. : ge 3 School. = ne ae 
. few Exhibitions are also offered to Sons of Anglican Clergy in : 

United Kingdom.—For details, apply to WARDEN, a 


po ER REQUIRED immediately in a Ladies’ School in 
Switzerland. Third share. Delicate health of Principal sole reason— 
Address, ‘‘ W.,”’ care of Mr. Miall, 17 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 


ORNING PREPARATORY CLASS for the SONS of 
GENTLEMEN (exclusively), 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square, 
CHANGE of DAY of OPENING from May 2nd to Saturday, May 4th, owing to 
First Entrance Scholarship having been gained by a P il,—Add ress f ete 
to Miss WOOD MAN, as above, . ” , il a 


OLLY HILL, HAMPSTEAD—Miss NORTON will 
REOPEN her SCHOOL on WEDNESDAY, May 8th. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, MIDDLESEX, N.W.—Head 

Y Master: C. A. VINCE, - » M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Second Master: T. T. JEFFERY, Esq., M.A., Fellow of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge. Boarding-House Master : T. H, JACKSON, Esq., B.A.—The SCHOOL 
will REOPEN on THURSDAY, May 9th.—For Prospectus and other information 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER;; to Mr. JACKSON, Burton Bank, Mill Hill, N.W.; 
or to the Secretary, A. ARNOLD HANNAY, Esq., 80 Coleman Street, E.C. ‘ 


UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
The SUMMER SESSION COMMENOKS on WEDNESDAY, May lst. 

The Hospital contains 695 beds, of whizh 509 are in constant occupation. 
are Wards for Obstetric and Ophthalmic cases, and other ee ana 
Special Classes are held in the Hospital for Students preparing for the Examina- 
tions of the University of London, and other Higher Examinations, 

APPOINTMENTS.—All Hospital Appointments are made strictly in accordance 
with the merits of the Candidates, and without extra payment. ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS.—Two Open Scholarships in Arts, one of the value of 100 
guineas, open to Candidates under 20 years of age; and one of 50 guineas, open 
to Candidates under 25 years of age. Two Open Scholarships in Science, one of 
the value of 125 guineas, and another of 50 guineas, open to Candidates under 25 
years of age. PRIZES are awarded to Students in their various years amounting 
in the aggregate to more than £390. During the past_year additional accommo- 
dation has been afforded in the PHYSIOLOGICAL and PATHOLOGICAL 
Departments, and a Laboratory has been provided for the study of BAOTERI. 
OLOGY. There isa STUDENTS’ CLUB in the Hospital, containing a Dining- 
Room, Reading-Rooms, and a large Gymnasium, 

DENTAL SCHOOL.—A Dental School is attached to the Hospital, which 
affords to Students all the instruction required for a Licence in Dental Surgery. 
PP snot ae =. is in course of erection upon a site imme- 

iately contiguous to the Hospital, to accommodate about 50 Students i iti 
to the Resident Staff of the Hospital. ee ee 

For Prospectus and further information, apply to the Dean . 

Guy’s Hospital, London, 8.E. asia 1 eo 


HE Misses 8S. and R. ALLEN-OLNEY (formerly Head- 
Mistresses respectively of Blackheath and South Hampstead High Schools), 
residing in the healthy suburb of Hampstead, RECEIVE a FEW YOUNG 
LADIES to BOARD and EDUCATE. The arrangements are those of a refined 
= reroned pe Ann and ee pose teach Preparation for University 
xXaminations an egrees. eference kinc ermitted to par 
and former pupils,—41 Belsize Park Gardens, iw. sili saat 





























TUTTGART, REINSBURGSTRASSE 10.—Miss 
KATE SERCOMBE, L.L.A., reccives a LIMITED NUMBER of ELDER 
GIRLS. Special advantages for German, Music, and Painting. Home comforts. 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
The SUMMER SESSION BEGINS om MAY ‘ei 
e ERS D NS on MAY Ist. Two Entrs arshi 
of £50 each, in Classics and Mathematics, awarded by Sessiusion on hace aa 
Students entering in May are eligible to compete for the Science Scholarships 





ACKWARD BOYS or YOUTHS.— A MARRIED 

CLERGYMAN and a CAMBRIDGE M.A. in Classical Honours, assisted 

by a LONDON M.A., who have devoted 20 years to the instruction of the above, 

PREPARE for all ENTRANCE EXAMS. Inclusive fees, 72 guineas,— 

“CLERICUS,” Yorkshire Gazette, York. 

NUMMER TERM, 1889.—Miss S. W. CASE, assisted by 

Miss M. J. MATHESON, will REOPEN her SCHOOL on MONDAY, May 
6th.—26 Heath Street, Hampstead, N W. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— 
Valuable Exhibitions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army 
Examinations, FOURTEEN Entrance or Foundation SCHOLARSHIPS, £75 
to £10, in July.—Apply, Rev. T, FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and Assistant-Master at Harrow), Head-Master, 








in Sept 

The Hospital has 281 beds, and 8 Resident Appointm in it ¢ 
Students without extra charge. a stertinciatiliactuicn 

The Residential Medical Oollege is under the care of a Warden. 

The Prospectus, which will be forwarded on application, gives full information 
as to the course of study and the Special Classes for the higher examination and 
degrees. HERBERT W. PAGE, M.C., Dean, 

SIDNEY PHILLIPS, M.D., Sub-Dean. 


‘$e HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, BRISTOL. 
PRESIDENT OF THE CouncIL—LEWIS FRY, Esq., M.P. 
VicE-PRESIDENT—Rev. J. M. WILSON. 
Hrap-MIsTRESS—Miss WOODS, 
The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on SATURDAY, May 4th, 
Application for admission should be made to the SECRETARY, at the Sekool 








or to the Hon, Secretary, H. C. BARSTOW, Esq., Fern House, Clifton. 
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ILLSIDE, GODALMING, SURREY (close to Charter- 
hi use). PREPARATORY for CHARTERHOUSE and other PUBLIC 
LS —A, M. CURTEIS, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford; G. 
ROBINSON, M.A., formerly Scholar of Exeter College, Oxford, and 


30HOOLS 
GIDLEY eant-Master of Charterhouse. 


Ro" HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 








EGHAM, SURREY. 
PrincipaL—Miss BISHOP. 


next ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held at the College on JULY 


The owing ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded 


he fo! 
ith and 12th. The 
7 th it:— 
- nae ne of £40 a year for two years, 
One of £30 a year for three years. 
Twenty-one of £30 a year for one year, 
Holders of these Scholarships will be eligible at the end of their first year's 
idence for FOUNDER’S SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 a year for two years, of 
which twelve are awarded annually. 
For Prospectus, Forms of Entry, and further particulars, apply to 
J. L, CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary, 





————— 
ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 
fill up VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION and EXHIBITIONS will 
BEGIN on JULY 2nd.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster. 
T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near Oxford.—At least SIX 
S ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £60 to £20, for COMPETITION in 
JULY.—Particulars from Rev. the WARDEN. 








ADLEY COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS.— 
R Six Scholarships tenable for four years at the School, four of £50, one 
£30, one £20. EXAMINATION BEGINS JUNE 12th, 1889. Boys must be 
under 14on January Ist, 18t9,—For further particulars, apply, WARDEN, Radley 
College, Abingdon. 





T\OVER COLLEGE.—Recent Successes are a Foundation 
Scholarship, Trinity, Cambridge; Open Scholarship, Trinity Hall, Cam- 

bridge; and other University distinctious. 

In Woolwich Examination, the first, second (twice), and many other p laces. 
Entries for Indian Civil, Sandhurst, and Navy. 

In last year, 24 passed Army Preliminary in all subjects. 

Preparation for London University Matriculation, Cambridge Local, &c. 

Each boy has a separate bedroom. 

Boarders are taken by the Head-Master, by C. E. Sparke, M.A., by F. Thornton 
Littlewood, M.4.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, or the Honorary Secretary, 
BE. W. KNOCKER, Esq. 





LARGE MANUFACTURING CONCERN in LANCA- 
SHIRE, about to be reorganised through recent changes, hasan OPENING 
fora GENTLEMAN with from £20,010 to £30,000, or for TWO GENTLEMEN 
with £15,000 each, to take an active personal interest in its affairs. 
Fall particulars will be given to Principals, on application to Messrs. OXFORD 
and SON, Solicitors, 87 Fountain Street, Manchester. 


Just published, No. 483, for April 26th, - a stots 
Saas PRICE-CURREN'T of LITERATURE. 


Containing a good Assortment of 
MISCELLANEOUS ENGLISH BOOKS. 
A Copy gratis and post-free on application. 


Also, gratis and post-free, aCATALOGUE of BOUND BOOKS for the LIBRARY 
and PRESENTATION ; and, price 3s. 6d. post-free, a GENERAL 
CATALOGUE of BOOKS for the LIBRARY. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO,., 
136 STRAND, W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, W. 
5) Fe? eee and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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'MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED. 
Eatablished in 1842 for the Circulation of the Newest and Best Books. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 

N.B.—Free Delivery of Books in all parts of London. 
from Two Guineas per Annum. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 
The following Catalogues, published Monthly, will be sent gratis and post-free :— 
1. RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 
At greatly reduced prices, 


2. WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 
Half-bound in Sets or Separately. 


3. BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
For PRESENTS, PRIZES, &c. 


Books shipped to all parts of the world at lowest rates. 


Subscriptions 


BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 
Binding after any pattern or design carried out by the best workmen. 
Books bound in the shortest possible time. 
Specially strong leather for Libraries and Book Clubs. 





30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
2 King Street, Cheapside; and 241 Brompton Road, S.W. 





LFRACOMBE.—-ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 


An enjoyable resort, especially attractive in spring. Mild and equable climate. 
Visitors received en pension. Descriptive tariff of MANAGER. 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


{ P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS ws oe ve ewe £9,500,000 
OLAIMS PAID .., ss sre tee wwe -19,000,000 


1848, 


THE DIAMOND MARK. 


To secure the best Hungarian Aperient Water, 
DEMAND THE DIAMOND MARK, 
and insist upon receiving the HUNGARIAN APERIENT WATER 
sold by the 
APOLLINARIS COMPANY (LIMITED), LONDON. 


Of all Druggists and Mineral Water Dealers. 











HEISM versus 
—SEVEN LECTURES, by Rev. Professor 
BLAKE, M.A., F.G.S., will be delivered at the 
Theistic Church, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, on 
THURSDAY EVENINGS at 8 pm., commencing 
May 2nd. Designed to show that, however good 
Christianity may be, Pure Theism is better. Discus- 
sion invited after each Lecture. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 





OvuTsIDE Pag, TWELVE GUINEAS. 


QaarberPageiscsiecss.ccesersericosseee 
Narrow Column ... 
Half-Column ......... 





Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
(half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 





cn 


| 
| 
| OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


CHRISTIANITY. CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE’ SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 59 YEARS. 
FUNDS, £3,411,621. 





Orrices—2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


CHarrnmMan—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Deputy-CHAIRMAN—The Hon. EDWAR 


D W. DOUGLAS. 
Bankers—Messrs. COUTTS and CO, 





(For Qualification, see Prospectus.) 





The THREE VERY IMPORTANT FEATURES of the Society, to which intending Assurers should 
SPECIALLY DIRECT THEIR ATTENTION, are :— 
1.—No AGeEntTs have ever been employed or Commission paid for the introduction of Assurances. 
It is estimated that by the non-allowance of Commission the last Bonus in 1886 was about 
£40,000 MORE THAN IT WOULD OTHERWISE HAVE BEEN. 
2.—The Society is conducted with the urmosT ECONOMY consistent with effective management. 
3.—The business is chiefly with the CLerGy, among whom the RATE OF MORTALITY IS MUCH LOWER than 
among the general population. 
In consequence of these special characteristics VERY LARGE PRoFiIts have arisen for distribution as Bonus 
among the Members. 
Policies in force FIVE YEARS are exempt from any extra Premium for foreign residence, 


Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, 
with full Profits. _—-, 


Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000. 
Reduced Premium under Special Conditions,~, 











Age next 


£8. d. | Birthday. | £8. d. 

20 1 8 25 1618 

23 8 18 10 10 

2610 0 35 21 4 

31 1 & | 40 2417 6 

36 3 4 45 2819 2 

4313 4 | 50 3419 2 | 








Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, Age next 

14s. per inch. | Birthday. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. = 

Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or | 35 | 

Twelve Months. | 40 

ee. Te: 

To insure insertion, Advertisements should veaeh the | Prospect 

Publishing Office not later than noon on Friday. TUARY, Westminster, 8. 


uses, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained on application to the Office, 2 and 3 The SANC- 
W. MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 
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M ARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED 
WIFE'S SISTER. 


Full information on this subject may be found in the 
Publications of the 


MARRIAGE LAW DEFENCE UNION. 


A List of Pamphlets (id. each and upwards) will 
be sent free on application to the Secretary, G. J. 
MURRAY, Esq., 1 King Street, Westminster, 8.W. 


A‘ HOME and ABROAD. 
AccrpENTsS oF ALL Kinps InsuReD 


AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY... ... ... CHAIRMAN. 
Annual Income, £248,000. Compensation Already 
Paid, £2,600,000. 

Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 
Moderate Premiums. Favourable Conditions. 
New Concessions, 

West-Enp OFFICE— 

8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Heap-Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Crozr, 
S.W Established 1782. 
Moderate Rates. §Absoiute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. 0. MACDONALD and F. B, MACDONALD. 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £16,000,000, 
London Mercantile Insurances at Reduced Rates. 


inal — ASSURANCE 


ESTABLISHED 1825. 
Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament. 
PREMIUMS MODERATE, 
CONDITIONS LIBERAL. 
FUNDS, 7 MILLIONS, increasing yearly. 
STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 
Edinburgh : 3 and 5 George Street (Head Office). 
London: 83 King William Street, E.C.; and 3 Pall 
Mall East,8.W. Dublin: 66 Upper Sackville Street. 





NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
(Established 1839.) 

12 Waterloo Place, London. 120 Princes Street, 
idinburgh. 

Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 103. per cent. 
per annum. 

Annuities. Loans. Liberal Conditions. 
ARTHUR JACKSON, 
General Manager. 12 Waterloo Place, 
FRANCIS E. COLENS), F.1,A., London, 
Actuary. 


NEW SPRING DRESS 


GOODS. 
AT FIRST COST. 


Straight from the Woaver to the Wearer. 
HIGH-CLASS WEAVINGS IN PURE WOOL, 
For Ladies’, Children’s, and Gentlemen’s Dress. 
Fresh from the Darlington Lcoms at Loom prices, 

Ladies should write for Patternsto HY. PEASE and 
CO.’8 SUCCESSORS, Spinners and Manufacturers, 
Tue Mitts, DARLINGTON, Makers of the Cele- 
brated Cross-Warp Serges and Gold-Medal Merinoes 
and Cashmeres. 








} OBINSON AND CLEAVER’ S&S 
MATCHLESS SHIRTS. 

Best quality long cloth, with four-fold finest Linen 
Fronts, 35s. 6d. per half-dozen (to measure or 
pattern, 2s. extra). 

OLD SHIRTS made as good as new, with best 
materials in Neck-Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 14s. 
the half-dozen. 

Price-list and samples of Collars, Cuffs, &., post-fr2e. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 
— & Co’s A 1 SAUCE. 


QOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
an 


porren MEATS. Also, 








_ of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





_ SOUP,and JELLY, andother 





. aes for INVALIDS. 


“‘CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 

11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 

MAYFAIR, W. 





BLACKWO0D'S MAGAZINE. 


No. 883. MAY, 1889, 2s. 6d. 
ConTENTS. 
RECENT CONVERSATIONS IN A Stup10o. By W. W. 


Story. 

Scenes FROM A SILENT Wortp.—III. By a Prison 
Visitor. Prison Visitors—Kscape of a Murderer— 
A Prima Donua in Prison—A Practical Socialist, 

Lapy Basy. Chaps, 18-20, 

THe New Peer OF THE ScoTTisH Kirk. By 
“A, K. H. B.” 

A Picket OF Satt: A TALE OF THE INDIAN MONOPOLY 
Aw Autumn Lyric. From the German of Lebrecht 
Dreves, Translated by the Hon. Mrs, Henniker, 

ON THE RIVIERA, 

THE WEMYSSES OF WEMYSS. 

ELIZABETH OF VALOIS AND THE TRAGEDY OF DON 
OarLos. By Lord Lamington. 

Spring aT OxrORD. 

Work OF THE SESSION BEFORE EASTER, 


Witiiam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


Price One Shilling. 
TALES FROM “BLACKWOOD.” 
THIRD SERIES.—No. II. 

Contents :—AN ELIF RuBy.—ALEXANDER NESBITT, 
Ex-ScHOOLMASTER.—KinG BemBa’s Pornt,—A VEN- 
DETTA.—MAasTeR TomMy’s EXPERIMENT.—A MATRI- 
MONIAL FRAUD. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London, 


(New Series.) T | M E. 1s. 


CONTENTS FoR MAY. 
1. Youne Mr. Ansire’s Courtsuip. F. C. Philips. 
2. PARLIAMENTARY REPORTERS. W. Maxwell. 
3. A Doa Srory. Mrs, Molesworth, 
4, FEMININE Pouitics. T. E. Kebbel. 
5. THACKERAY’S GENEALOGIES, E. C. K, Gonner. 
6. Some Mopern INSTANCES, Edith Sichel. 
7. BALLADE OF PERSEPHONE. Stephen Temple. 
8. THe ComMEDY AND THE Haymarket. J. M. Barrie. 
9, THE Parst RELIGION. Dadabhai Raoroji. 
10. Rosa. E. Strachan Morgan. 
Swan SONNENSCHEIN and Co., Paternoster Square. 


Price One Shilling. 
URRAY’S MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS FOR MAY, 

COMMAND OF THE SEA. By Admiral Fanshawe. 

Derrick VauGHAN, NOVELIST. Chaps, 4-6. By 
Edna Lyail. 

Tue Evit oF ScHOLARSHIPS. By Miss Beale. 

THE PERSONALITY OF PRINCE BisMARcK. By A. I. 
Shand. 

Comepy OF A Country House. Chaps. 18-22, By 
Julian Sturgis. 

Joun Bricut. By Rev. H. D, Rawnsley. 

Wi1p Bieps 1n Lonvon. By Dr. Hamilton. 

Tue A-B-C-Darians. By Miss Mason. 

Tue REPRKOACH OF ANNESLEY.—(Conclusion.) By 
Maxwell Gray. 

Nores oF THE MontH.—Oovr Lisrary LIsT. 


London: Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 











Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ConTENTS FOR MAY. 


Mr. Brieut. By R. W. Dale, LL.D. 
IMITATION AS A Factor In HuMAN ProGRESS, By 
Lord Justice Fry. 
LABOUR IN PaRLIAMENT. By Thomas Burt, M.P. 
A@nostic Expositions. By T. Vincent Tymms. 
— AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY. By Edward T. 
OOK. 
INDIVIDUALISM AND Sociatism. By Grant Allen. 
Rartways tn Cuina. By Charles 8. Addis. 
“Our GREAT PHILOSOPHER.” By W. S. Lilly. 
THE INDUSTRIAL VALUE OF TECHNICAL TRAINING, 
By the Marquis of Hartington, Sir Henry E. Roscoe, 
Arthur H. D. Acland, M.P., and others, 
IsBISTER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


Ready this day. 


HE SCOTTISH REVIEW, 
APRIL, 1889. 





ConTENTS. 
1, ConPORATE REUNION IN THE REIGN OF CHARLEs I. 
By J. M. Stone. 
2, THE NaTIoNaL Music oF SCOTLAND. By J. Cuth- 
bert Hadden. 


3. THE Panama SCANDAL. 
4, Tue TENNIS Court. 
5. A ScorTisH GOVERNING HovsE. 
6. GREECE BEFORE 1821. By Demetrius Bikelas, 
7. Jutivus Woutrr. By Edith Marget. 
8. SoMMARIES OF FoREIGN REVIEWS. 
9, CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
ALEX. GARDNER, Publisher to her Majesty the 
Queen, Paisley ; and 12 Paterncster Row, London. 


USE 


F R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


COC O A. 








Sir 0, A, CAMERON, M.D., says:—‘‘ I have never tasted 
Cocoa that I like so well.” 


Just published, FOURTH ED i 
*,* A lim'ted number of Copies tore ee “i 
Large Paper, price 7s, 6d. not, “t#doa 
SCINTILLAE JyRyg 
_ By CHARLES J. DARLING, Q.c, up 
With a wala ny 3 a grben by Frank 
Fourth Edition (Enlarged), 





STEVENS and HAYNEs, 
13 Bell Yard, Temple Bar, W.C. 





6. Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, Price 2s, 
LONDON IN 1889 
Illustrated by Twenty Bird’s-Eye Views of the Pri 
cipal Streets, also by a large General Map of leis 3 
Originally compiled by HERBERT FRY. 
Continued hy 8, W. KERSHAW, F.3.A,, ana 
A. M. HEATHOOTE. 
London: W. H, ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place, 
NEW STORY by Mrs. F, H. BURNEDT. 
Atall Bookatalls, 1s,, paper; 13, 61., cloth ; Postage, 2) 
HE PRETTY SISTER of JOSE: 
a SPANISH LOVE-STORY. : 


By Author of *‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy,” &¢. 
London : SPENCER BLACKETT, 35 St. Bride § " 


treet, 


= SSS aserecer eo 
Just published, 600 pp., 8vo, cloth, 103. 64, 


ABOUR and LIFE of the PEOPLE 
Volume I.: EAST LONDON. : 
Edited by CoarLEs BootH. With a large ‘ 
Map. Contributors :—Charles Bvuoth, Beasioc Pa 
David F. Schloss, Ernest Aves, Stephen N, Foy. 
Jesse Argyle, Clara E. Collet, H. Liewellyn Smith, ’ 
Contents :—1, The Classes.—2, The Trade: 
Tailoring, Bootmaking, Furniture, Tobacco, Sant 
Woman’s Work).—3. Special Subjects (Sweating, 
Influx of Population, Jewish Community), , 
Wittiams and Noreate, 14 Henrietta Street 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


ITTEN’S GOBLINS. By Mr, 


Duncan Davipson, of Tulloch. Witha Dozen 





| Whole-Page Illustrations by the Authoress. 52, 





London: Fietp & Turr, The Leadenhall Press, E.¢, 


OURNE’S HANDY ASSURANCE 
DIRECTORY 

For 1889. Just published, 394 pp., demy 8vo, 23, 

**No person intending to insure should fail to con- 
sult this manual.””—Spectator, April 20th, 1889, 

The HANDY ASSURANCE GUIDE, 34. 

WILLIAM Bourne, Holford Chambers, Lord Street, 

Liverpool. ; 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
7 WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro. 
fessionin preference to French Brandy, They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportatior, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and 00., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 


SPECTACLES. 


** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blindness.” 

Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, ls 
OLD BOND STREKHT, assisted by a qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakeet 
Sights. Pamphlet, ‘‘ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 
post-free, contains valuable suggestious to sufferers 
from defective vision. CITY BRANCH : 6 Poultry, B.C. 


BENGER’S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 

GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON. 

A Mother writes :—‘‘ The infant was very delicate, 
and our medical adviser ordered your Food. The 
result in a short time was wonderful; the little fellow 
grew strong and fat, and is now in a thriving condi- 
tion—in fact, the ‘ flower of the flock.’” 

In Tins, at 1g. 6d., 28, 6d., 5s., and 10s., of Chemists, 
&c., everywhere, 
THE TRADE SUPPLIED BY ALL WHOLESALE 

HOUSES. 








GOLD MEDAL, 











OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Tue Great 
NEED.—The blood is the life, and on its purity 
depends our health, if not our existence. Tues: Pills 
thoroughly cleanse this vital fluid from all contamina- 
tions,.and by that power strengthen and invigorate 
the whole system, healthily stimulate slugzish organs, 
repress over-excited action, and establish order of 
circulation and secretion throughout every part of 
the body. The balsamic nature of Holloway’s Pills 
commends them to the favour of debilitated and 
nervous constitutions, which they soon resuscitate. 
They dislodge all obstructions, both in the bowels an1 
elsewhere, and are, on that account, much sought 
after for promoting regularity of action in young 
females-and delicate persons who are naturally weak, 
or who, from some cause, have become so. 
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a 


VgHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIST. 


1 ‘al Story, by the Author of 

4 yeaa Jewels,” entitled SIR 
CHARLES DANVERS, is com- 
menced in the May issue of 


B TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


THE 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Contents For MAY, el wea 
nvers. By the Author o e 
Srp Oma els” Chaps. 1-4, 
9, QUEEN CHARLOTTE’S FRIEND.” 
3, SoNNET: EVOLUTION. } 
4, Mr. DisragLt.—(Conclusion.) 
5, A TRAGEDY IN THREE ACTS. a 
g, AnMINELL. By tho Author of “ John Herring, 
"go, Chaps. 19-23, 
7, PROTOTYPES OF THACKERAY'’S CHARACTERS, : 
8. «4 GuRONICLE OF Two MonTus,”—(Conclusion.) 
9, Tuen AND Now. 
10, Taz ROMANCE OF Dorotuy OsBoRNE. 
11, Pavu’s Sister. By the Author of ‘'The Rose 
Garden,” &c. Chaps. 11-13. 


TH 





A NEW EDITION, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


MR. and MRS. BANCROFT, On 


and Off the Stage. Written by THEMSELVEs. 
Sixth Edition. 


—_—— 


The REPENTANCE of PAUL 


WENTWORTH: a New Novel. In3 vols. crown 
8y0, 





A. NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ JULIET.” 


MRS. SEVERN. By Mary E. 


CarTeR. In 3 vols crown 8vo. 
“Qould hardly have been better written.”— 
Academy. : 
“Js full of charm and interest, and more than a 
common success.” —Life. gh 
“4 very interesting and original story.”--Manches- 
ter Examiner. 





A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of 
“NEAR NEIGHBOURS.” 


The COUNTRY COUSIN. By F. 


M. Pearp, Author of ‘‘The Rose Garden,” &c, 
In 3 vols, crown 8yo, 

“ A novel quite well worth reading, and with plenty 
of spirit and life in it as well as thought and obser- 
vation. ’"—Guardian. 

“A clever and interesting novel, sure to be one of 
*% one of the season, as it well deserves to be.” 
—John Bull, 





A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “A GREAT 
TREASON,” 


MASTERS of the WORLD. By 


Mary A. M. Hoprus (Mrs, Alfred Marks), In3 
vols, crown 8yo, 


“A singularly artistic, beautifal, and impressive 
romance.” —Spectator, 





A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ** YOUNG 
MISTLEY.” 


The PHANTOM FUTURE. By 
H.8, Merriman. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 

“A bright, lively, very readable book; the 
Bohemian life of young medical students, artists, and 
others, with its lightheartedness and its comparative 
harmlessness, is well and cleverly described, and a 
new phase of society is portrayed.”"—Guardian, 





A NEW EDITION, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, scarlet 


cloth, 3s. 6d, 

LADY ADELAIDE. By Mrs. 
Henry Woop, Vorining the Sixteenth Volume of 
the new Serial Issue of Mrs. Wood's Novels now 
i course of publication, Each Volume appears 
at monthly intervals, 





A NEW STORY by the AUTHOR of 
“ ANTOINETTE.” 


The QUEEN’S JEWEL. By M. 


P, BLyrH. With numerous Illustrations b . 
Lance. In 4to, price 6s. le 





Just ready. 
By the AUTHOR of “EAST LYNNE.” 


FEATHERSTON’S STORY. By 


Mrs. Henry Woop. In 1 vol. crown 8yo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


READY ON MAY Ist. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
GARIBALDI. 


WERNER. 


3 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, £1 lls. 6d. 


Authorised Translation by A. 


With a Supplement by JESSIE WHITE MARIO, including Fac-similes 
of some Letters. 


Garibaldi’s Reminiscences, written at different periods, were published at Florence in 
January, 1888. Signora Mario’s Supplement contains explanatory matter and additional 


biographical facts for the advantage of English readers. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING BOOKS. 


IN HIDING. By M. Bramsroy. 
A HOUSEFUL OF GIRLS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


IN THE SPRING TIME. By Atice Wener. 


8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Crown ‘8vo, cloth, 6s. 


By Saran Tytier. 


Crown 





WALTER SMITH and INNES, 31 and 32 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &e. 
Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s,, and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s. 6d., 5s., 10s., and 188. For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s, 6d., 
5s., and 10s, 





THE 





SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 


WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the jirst symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in oneday. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s, 9d. a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.0. 





ALL 





FIRST PRODUCED AND DESIGNATED CORN FLOUR BY 
BROWN AND POLSON IN 1856. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Was in the market some time before any other was anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the confidence of the trade and the public. 








A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINN EFORD’S 
Safest Aperi for delicat 
M A G N E S i A = Guaaiien Gating Guichen and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World, 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 











Poblishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 





Wellington Street, Strand, 


590 THE 


SPECTATOR. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO. rs NEW BOOKS. 


COMPLETION OF THE HE ‘LIFE OF LIFE OF SAMUEL ROGERS.” 
On April 16th, in 2 vols. large post 8vo, 24s. 


ROGERS & HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 
By P. W. CLAYDEN. 
TueseE VOLUMES CONTAIN A LARGE NUMBER OF HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED 
LetrERS FROM CONTEMPORARY CELEBRITIES. 
FROM THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

*« Will be in great demand at the libraries, and will give keen pleasure to those 
who love to pick up the crumbs that fall from great men’s tables...... With the 
possible exception of Motley’s Letters, it is far the most readable book of the 
season, and it leaves a very pleasant impression of a man who had a really kind 
heart, a wide range of sympathies, and a generosity towares other authors 
which is all the more welcome because it is so rare. 





By the SAME AUTHOR. 


The EARLY LIFE of SAMUEL ROGERS. Large 
post 8vo, 12s, 6d. 





NEW EDITION OF DARWIN’S ‘*‘ CORAL REEFS.”’ 
Ready this day, THIRD EDITION, with 3 Plates, crown 8vo, 83. 64. 


The STRUCTURE and DISTRIBUTION of 


CORAL REEFS. By Cuar.tes Darwin, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.8. With an 
Appendix by Professor T. G. Bonney, D.Sc., F.R.8., F.G.S. 








Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 71. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for MAY, 


containing :—* The COUNTY,” Chaps. 16-20.—* The LAST of the SOUTHEYS, * 
—* ATTABAI BEVVI."—* VENICE in SPRING."—* ON AHEAD !?— 
‘“* HOMEWARD BOUND.”—* RIGHT and LEFT.” 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF JEFFERIES’ 
‘*“WILD LIFE IN A SOUTHERN COUNTY.” 
Now ready, crown 8vo, 6s. 
WILD LIFE IN A SOUTHERN COUNTY. 
By the late RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
By the SAME AUTHOR, 
The GAMEKEEPER at| ROUND ABOUT a GREAT 
HOME. Third Edition, cr. 8vo, 5s, ESTATE. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
The AMATEUR POACHER. | HODGE and HIS MASTERS. 
Crown 8yo, 5s. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s, 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ DEMOS.” 


At all the Libraries, in 5 vols. post 8vo. 


THE NETHER WORLD. 
By GEORGE GISSING, 
Author of ‘ Demos,” oe Thyrza,” war © Life's Morning,” 


London : SMITH, ELDER, and ©0., 15 Waterloo Place. 


MAXWELL GRAY’S NEW NOVEL. 











Messrs. KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 
beg to announce that the New Novel by the 
Author of “The Silence of Dean Mait- 
land,” entitled “The REPROACH of 
ANNESLEY,” in three volumes, is ready 
this day at all Libraries. 


1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 





Now ready at all the Libraries. 
A NEW NOVEL BY MRS. MONA CAIRD. 


THE WING OF AZRAEL. 
By MONA CAIRD. 


In 3 vols., price 3ls. 6d, 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


8vo, cloth, with numerous Illustrations by the Author, 12s. 6d. 
IRD-LIFE of the BORDERS: Records of Wild Sport and 


Natural History on Moorland and Sea. By ABEL CHAPMAN, 
in Spectator, April 20th,) 





(See Review 





GuRNEY and Jackson, 1 Paternoster Row (Successors to Mr, Van Voorst). 





The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for MAY. 


Edited by FRANK HARRIS. 


Is a Sotprer’s Lire Wortu Livinc? By Lord Wolseley. 

A PLEA FOR AN ENDOWED THEATRE. By William Archer. 

ALFRED DE Mousset.—II. By Arséne Houssaye. 

Wuat is Ritvatism? 

Joun Brieut. By Karl Blind. 

MASHUNALAND AND THF MASHUNAS. 

THE GREAT MISSIONARY SUCCESS. By 

CoLour In DomESTICITY AND DREss. 

Two CENTURIES OF MAGISTRATES’ 
Thornton. 

Tse ZeitT-GRIst UNDER Dritt. By Colonel F. Maurice. 

“ROBERT ELSMERE”’ AS A Symptom. By Professor R. Y. Tyrrell. 

THE EDUCATION COMMISSION AND THE ScHOOL Rate. By Cardinal Manning. 


F. C. Selous. 
ady Dilke, 
By Hamilton Aidé 


Work IN Surrey. By Thomas Henry 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 








eS. 
WARD AND DOWNEYS NEW 


BOOK, 
NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 


HEATHCOTE. 2 vols. [Next ves, 
COMMON CLAY. By Mrs. HErpepy 


Martin. 3 vols. 


AUDREY FERRIS. By Franczs Grp, 


6s. 


BIRCH DENE; or, Sentenced to 


Death. By WILLIAM WESTALL, 3 vo! 


A VERY MAD WORLD. 


Hupson. 2 vols. 


By Frag 
RED RUIN: a Tale of West Africa; 


River Life. By A. N. Homer. Crown 8vo, 33. 6 
WO NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


DESPERATE REME DIES. 


Tuomas Harpy. 


The WYVERN MYSTERY. 8 


_ SHERIDAN LE FANU,. 











By 
vd, 


~ An EDITION de LUXE of Mr. PHILIPS'S NOVEL. 


AS IN a LOOKING-GLASS. By 


Pures. With 13 Whole-Page Illustrations and Vignette Ti y 
Maurier. _Estra crown 4to, 31s. 6d. eb 


the 


Author ry. "A Prince of 





Tn Pictor rial Wrapper, price 1s, 


The FOG PRINCES: a Story of 


Dark Metropolis. By FLORENCE WarDEN, 
Darkness,”’ &c. 


NEW BOOK of TRAVEL. By the Author of “ A Year in the Great Repabin™ 


KALEIDOSCOPE: Shifting Scenes 


__from East to West. By E. E. KaTHARINE BatEs. Demy 8yo. [Just ready, 


wo NEW “BOOKS for the PARIS “EXHIBITION, 


PARIS by DAY and NIGHT. By 





** ANGLO-PARISIAN.” Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. [Just ready, 
LIVING PARIS: a Guide to the 
Manners, Monuments, and Institutions of the People. Exhibition Edition, 


fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. eas Z 

COSMOPOLITAN -RECOLLEC. 
TIONS. By the Author of “ Random Recollections of Courts and Society.” 
2 vols. large post 8vo, 21s. 


WARD and DOWNEY, 12 York Street, Covent Garden, London, 





Now ready, price One Shillling. 


SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE, 


MAY, 1889. 


CONTENTS, 

Tue Carcasou Poot, Drawn by M. J. Burns. Frontispiece. 

Tue LAND OF THE WINANISHE. Leroy Milton Yale and J. G. Aylwin Creighton. 
Illustrations from Sketches and Drawings. 

THE GREATER WORLD. Rose Hawthorne Lathrop. 

Count Leo Toxstoy Twenty Years Aco. Eugene Schuyler, 
in the June Number.) With Portraits from Photographs, 
JeEANNE.—VI.-XII. John Elliott Curran. (Conclusion—begun in April Number.) 

THE FREIGHT-CAR SERVICE. Theodore Voorhees, Fully Illustrated, 

UnpER THE Leaves. William Herbert Carruth. 

Tue DitemMMA OF SiR Guy THE NEvTER. Octave Thanet, 

A Lyric oF THE Dawn. Charles Edwin Markham. 

Puotoagraruy. John Trowbridge. Illustrations from Negatives by the Author 
and others, including Full-Page Engravings of ‘A Flash of Lightning” and 
“The Surf at Hastings.” 

A FRAGMENT FROM PLATO. Kate Stephens, 

Fiction as A Literary Form. Hamilton Wright Mabie. 

Tue MastTeER OF BALLANTRAE.—VII. Robert Louis Stevenson, 
November—to be continued.) 

Not StrRanp But Sea. Mrs. James T, Fields. 

Tue Lack or Orp Homes In America, Charles Eliot Norton. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., 15 Bedford Street, Strand. 
Part I. of a New Half-Yearly Volume. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Contents For MAY, 1889. 


Samoa: THE IsLES OF THE NavicaTors. (Illustrated.) Harvey W. Whitaker. 

Our Retations TO Samoa. By the Commissioner sent to Samoa, in 1886, George 
Bates. 

Tue ‘ TuScARORA’S’ 

Cincuina UP: 


(To be concluded 


(Begun in 








Mission TO Samoa. Captain Henry Erben. 
PICTURES OF THE Far West.—VI. (Frontispicce.) 
Hallock Foote. 


ITALIAN OLD Masters: Orcaana. W. J. Stillman, 

Rosy’s CuristiaAn Cuarity. James T, McKay. 

ROUND AbouT JERUSALEM. (Illustrated.) Edward L. Wilson. 

SaLoME MuLteER: A STRANGE TRUE Story oF Lovurstana, George W. Cable. 

A Ripe THROUGH THE TRANS-BAIKAL, (Illustrated.) George Kennan. 

Tom’s StratreeGy. (Illustrated.) Harry Stillwell Edwards. 

At Break OF Day. Dora Read Goodale, P 

RECOLLECTIONS OF JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET. With some Account of his 
Drawings for his Children and Grandchildren, (Illustrated.) Wyatt Eaton. 

UNHINDERED. Charlotte Fiske Bates. 

Tue Last ASSEMBLY BALL. Mary Hallock Foote. 

THE MONASTERIES OF IRELAND, (Illustrated.) Charles de Kay. 

THe LAMENTABLE BALLAD OF THE BLOODY Brook. Edward Everett Hale. 

LINCOLN : 
AT THE Potts. John G. Nicolay, John Hay, 

Tue WESTERN SOLDIER. Henry King 

ToPrics OF THE TimE,—OPEN LETTERS,—BRIc-A-BRAC, 


Price 1s, 4d. 
London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, H.C. 
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yessrs. LONGMANS AND 6O0.’S LIST. 


Just published, Evo, price One Guinea. 


PRINCE, PRINCESS, AND PEOPLE: 


{n Account of the Social Progress and Development of Our Own 

An 

as illustrated by the Public Life and Work of their 

ses the PRINCE and PRINCESS of WALES, 
1863-1889, 

By HENRY C. BURDETT. 


With Portraits and Autographs of their Royal Highnesses, and 
Tllustrations of their Norfolk House 


Times, 


Royal Highnes 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 
(NEW VOLUME.) 
ited by the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., and ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


DRIVING. By his Grace the Duke of 
BEAUFORT, K.G. With Contributions by other Authorities. Photogravure 
oo lio Portrait of his Grace the Duke of Beaufort, 11 Full-Page Illus- 
srations, and 54 Woodcuts in the Text. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

«A delightful addition to that popular series, ‘The Badminton Library.’ ’— 
graph. 

m AY ret hardly any coichman, however experienced, who could not learn 

comething from reading these pages.”’—Saturday Review, 


The TWO CHIEFS of DUNBOY; or, an 


Irish Romance of the last Century. By J. A. FroupE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“There are scenes in this book which, for their intense reality, the easy flow 
nd exquisite fitness of the language, for the glow and stir of action which 

. imate them, it would be hard to beat even out of Walter Scott: not Marryat, 
= Cooper, nor Kingslev ever composed a finer sea-piece than the escape of the 
‘Dontelle’ from the ‘ Molus;’ nor has the profuse sweetness of Mr. Ruskin’s 
style done more for Swiss mountain or Italian lake than the simple and restrained 

ce of Mr. Froude’s does for the wild and melancholy beauty of the Irish 
Boiecape Laeaes If there be any truth in the saying that the novelist must be our 
best teacher now, many a lesson should be learned by English and Irish alike 
from the pages of ‘ The Two Chiefs of Dunboy.’ ’— World. 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL'S 


SPEECHES, from 1880 to 1888. Revised and Corrected by Himself. With 
an Introductory Review, and Notes to the Speeches, by Louis J. JENNINGS, 
M.P., Editor of ‘‘ The Croker Paper:,” &. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 


A HISTORY of the GREAT CIVIL WAR, 


1642-1619. By SamuEL Rawson Garpiner. 3 vols, Vol. II., 1644-1647, 
8yo, 2is. [Just published. 
*,* Vol. I., 1642-1644, price 21s. 


The WORKS of THOMAS HILL GREEN, 


late Fellow of Balliol College, and Whyte’s Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Oxford. Edited by R, L. Nerriesuip, Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford. 3 vols, Vols. I. and IT. PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. 8vo, 
16s, each.—Vol. ILI. MISCELLANIES. With Memoir and Index, 8vo, 21s. 


ON PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT in 


ENGLAND: its Origin, Development, and Practical Operation. By ALPHEUS 
Topp, LL.D., C.M.G. Second Edition, in 2 vols. Vol. IL., 8vo, price 303, 


WAR with CRIME: being a Selection of 


Reprinted Papers on Crime, Prison Discipline, &c. By the late T, Barwick 
Lu. Baker, Edited by Herpert Pui.irs and EpMunD VERNEY. 1 vol, 8vo, 
12s, 6d. 


MEMOIR of WILLIAM ELLIS, and an 


Account of his Conduct-Teaching. By Erne. BE. Evuis. With Portrait, 8vo, 6s. 

“ All true educational reformers, and all men who admire honesty of purpose 

and unflinching resolution, will welcome this memoir of the apostle of ‘ conduct- 
teaching,’ and the founder of the famous Birkbeck School.’’—Scotsman. 


FIELD and HEDGEROW: being the Last 


Essays of RicHarD JEFFERIES. Collected by his Wipow. Second Edition, 
crown 8yo, 6s, 
*,* A few copies have been printed on Large Paper, with an Etched Portrait 
of Richard Jetieries, Price through all Booksellers. 


COLONEL QUARITCH, V.C.: a Tale of 


Country Life. By H, Riper HaacGarp, New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. 
crown Svo, 6s, 


The BIRD-BRIDE: a Volume of Ballads 


and Soanets. By Granam R. Tomson. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 
“The author is a born artist in verse......Not one of the ballads but has the 
true glamour of imagination...... A charming volume.”—Scottish Leader 
.‘ This is not only one of the most promising of recent verse-books, but is dis- 
tinctly pleasant and acceptable in itself—an altogether charming little volume, 
which lovers of the Muse will hasten to add to their collection.’—Globe. 


Now ready, price Sixpence, 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—No. 79, MAY. 


ConTENTS, 
THE BeLt or St. Pavt’s. By Walter Besant. 
A Hivi-Top SrroneHoip. By Grant Allen. 
To Darropits: Questions. By Violet Oakley. 
Tue Hon. Percy Heron. By R. Shindler. 
Fatur R DAMIEN AND THE LEPERS. By Archibald Ballantyne. 
THE Lost Bripr. By D. J. Robertson. 
Lapy Can: THE SEQUEL OF A LiFE. Chaps. &-10. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
AT THE S1GN OF THE SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 


Part II. Chaps, 6-8. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





MACMILLAN AND CO.’S' LIST. 
Now ready, Vols. LIV, with Portraite, Crown 8vo, 23. 6d. each. 


ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION. 
GENERAL GORDON. By Colonel Sir Wrutram Butter. 
HENRY the FIFTH. By the Rev. A. J. Cuurcn. 
LIVINGSTONE. By Mr. THomas Huecuzs. 


The Leeds Mercury says :—‘ Presents a calmly worde 1 but impressive picture of 
the simplicity and strength which met in the character of the lowly-minded but 
lion-hearted explorer...... This book will help the cowiog generation to understand, 
in part at least, the kindling enthu:iasm with which their fathers regarded the 
name of Livingstone.” 


LORD LAWRENCE. By Sir Ricuarp TrempLe. 


The Volumes to follow are :— 
Wellington. By Mr. Grorar Hooper. 
Monk. By Mr. Jun1an Conserv. 


*,* Other Volumes are in the press or in preparation. 


[In June. 
{In July. 


By MATTHEW ARNOLD, D.C.L., LL.D. 


REPORTS on ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 


1852-1882. By MatrnHew Arnon, D.C.L., LL.D., one of H.M.’s Inspectors 

of Schools. Edited by the Right Hon. Sir Francis SanprorD, K.C.B. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 

The St. James’s Gazette says :—‘‘ Besides being an interesting memorial of his 

work as an official, it is a valuable addition to the literature of public instruction. 


vanes The volume is just what is wanted, either by the general reader or specialist.” 
PART II. now ready. 


The PLEASURES of LIFE. By Sir John 


Luszocg, F.R.S., D.C.L., LL.D. Part II. Globe 8vo, 33. 64. New and 
Cheaper Edition of Part I. (Forty-Third Thousand), sewed, 1s.; cloth, Is. 6d. 


An AUTHOR'S LOVE. Being the Un- 


pet Letters of Prosper Merimée’s “Inconnue,” 2 vols. Extra Crown 
8vo, 12s. 
The World says :—“ Singularly clever...... The book is sure to be largely read.”’ 


NEW NOVELS. 


BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


GREIFENSTEIN. By F. Marion Craw- 


FORD, Author of ‘ With the Immortals,” “‘ Paul Patoff,” ‘* Mr, Isaacs,” 
“Dr. Claudius,” “‘ Marzio’s Crucifix,” &. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 31s, 6d. 

The Scotsman says :—“ It is as good as anything Mr. Crawford has done. The 
book deserves a wide success.” 

The Manchester Guardian says :—‘‘ Mr. Crawford’s new novel opens well. The 
description of the Swabian Black Forest is charming. One thing in the book 
that is thoroughly worked out is the account of student life at a German 
University.” 

BY JULIAN CORBETT. 


KOPHETUA the THIRTEENTH. By 


JULIAN CorBeEtT, Author of “ The Fall of Asgard,” “ For God and Gold,” 
&ec. 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 12s. 


BY HENRY JAMES. 


A LONDON LIFE. By Henry James, 


Author of “ The American,” ‘‘ The Europeans,” “ Daisy Miller,” ‘‘ The 
Reverberator,” “ The Aspern Papers,” &c. 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 123. 


A NEW SELECTION of THOMAS CARLYLE’S LETTERS, 


LETTERS of THOMAS CARLYLE, 1826- 


1836. Edited by CHartes Exviot Norton. 2 vols. Uniform with ‘ The 
Early Letters of Thomas Carlyle, 1514-1826; ‘* Correspond bet 
Goethe and Carlyle;’”? and Professor Charles Eliot Norton’s Edition of 
** Carlyle’s Reminiscences.” Crown 8vo, 18s. 


FO’C’S’LE YARNS, including BETSY LEE, 


and other Poems, A New Edition, Crown 8vo, 7s. 64. 


SERMONS PREACHED in ST. THOMAS’S 


CATHEDRAL, BOMBAY. By the Right Rev. Louis George Myung, D.D., 
Bishop of Bombay, formerly Tutor of Keble College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 63. 


PROFIT-SHARING BETWEEN EMPLOYER 


and EMPLOYEE: a Study in the Evolution of the Wages System. By 
NIcHOLAS PAINE GILMAN. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


FIRST and FUNDAMENTAL TRUTHS: 


being a Treatise on Metaphysics. By James McOCosna, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 
Ex-President of Princeton College, &c. 8vo, 9s. 


PRINCIPLES of EMPIRICAL or INDUC- 


TIVE LOGIC. By Jonny Venn, Se.D., F.R.S., Fellow and Lecturer in the 
Moral Sciences, Gonville and Cains College, Cambridge, Author of ** The 
Logic of Chance,” ‘*‘ Symbolic Logic,” &c. 8vo, 18s. 


Profusely Llustrated, price 6d.; by post, 8d. 


The English Llustrated Magazine 


For MAY contains:— 
Stupy or A Heap. After James Sant, R.A. 
JENNY Hartowe. By W. Clark Russell. 
A PEEP INTO THE Coat CounTRY. ByG. Blake Walker, With Illustrations. 
THE Betrer Man. By Arthur Paterson. 
Axprnepon. By Louis Davis. With Illustrations. 
Tue Cat witHouTt A Tait, By Kate Carter. With Illustrations by Louis 

Wain. 

Sant’ Inario. By F. Marion Crawford. 
Er Catera. By H. D. Traill. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No, 355, for MAY, price Is., contains :— 
Maroonep. By W. Clark Russell. Chaps. 19-21. 
City anD Boroven. By E, A. Freeman. 

A MINvuTE PHILOSOPHER. 

A Passion-PLay ON THE ITALIAN LAKES 
Br——. By Arthur Gaye. 

THE WHITE Batrte. 

“Tue BacCHANALS ”’ OF EURIPIDES. 
LEAVES FROM A Nore-Boox. 





Frontispiece. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, AND CO’S NEW Booxs 


ASK AT ALL THE LIBRARIES FOR THE FOLLOWING NEW NOVELS :— 
The PENANCE of JOHN LOGAN, and Two other Stories. By Willian 


BLACK, Author of “In Far Lochaber,” “A Daughter of Heth,” “The Strange Adventures of a House-Boat,” &, In 1 yol 


crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


“Tt is a pleasure to have to read ‘The Penance of John Logan’ and ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ and one cannot he"p saying that they Seem better than Mr. Black’, 
novels......‘ The Penance of John Logan’ is so well contrived, eo brightly told, and so lifelike, that its simple pathos is irr —Ath " k 


The VASTY DEEP: a Strange Story of To-Day. By Stuart Cumberlang, 


Author of “ The Queen’s Highway from Ocean to Ocean,’’ “A Thought-Reader’s Thoughts,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 213, 
“ A brisk and interesting story.”’—Manchester Examiner. 














STecent 











NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “The OUTCASTS.” 


PRINCE MASKILOFF: a Romance of Modern Oxford. By Roy Tellet, 


Author of “The Outcasts,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


MIRIAM : a Lightship Tragedy. By Mrs. Musgrave, Author of “ Tllusions” 
: &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 103. 6d. 
* A peculiarly tragic, terrible, and realistic story.’”’—Court Journal. 


The DESPOT of BROOMSEDGE COVE. By Charles Egbert Craddoc 


Author of “In the Tennessee Monntains,’’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


‘In ‘The Despot of Broomsedge Cove’ all Miss Murfree’s characteristic literary qualities are once more emphasised. The exquisite descriptions of the grand, 
lovely scene of the Far West, the quaint humour and irresistible pathos bred of life under such conditions as those which environ her characters, the whimsicalities 
of electioneering, the curious mixture of simplicity and shrewdness......all are delineated with a blended vigour and acuteness which give to the work the hall-mark 
of genius.””—Court Journal. 


A STRANGE MESSAGE. By Miss Dora Russell, Author of “ Footprints 
in the Snow,” “ The Broken Seal,” ‘“ The Track of the Storm,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


** Miss Russell gives us, in the first place, an admirable plot; in tho second, some powerful and dramatic situations; and, lastly, some of the best delineation, 
of character which we have ever met with. ‘A Strange Message’ must comm nd universal approval.’’"—Court Circular, 


The OPEN DOOR: a Novel. By Miss Blanche Willis Howard, Author 


of “ One Summer,” “ Guenn,’”’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, [Next week. 


PASSE-ROSE. By Professor A. S. Hardy, Author of ‘‘ But Yet a Woman,” 


&c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


ULU: an African Romance. By Joseph Thomson, Author of “Through 
Masai Land,” &., and Miss HARRIS SMITH. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


“A picturesque, direct, well-told story. The pictures of savage life represent actual experiences of Mr. Thomson,””—Times, 
“Ulu, the heroine of a very well-written and interesting story.”—Guardian, 























Now ready. Now ready. 


MEMORIES OF FIFTY YEABS. | DRY-FLY FISHING in THEORY and PRACTICE, 


By FRE DERIC M. HALFORD, F.L.S., ‘* Detached Badger” of the 


By LESTER WALLACKE. Field, Author of ‘‘ Floating Flies and How to Dress Them.” Fully Illu. 
' : , a trated. Special Edition, 100 copies (privately printed), all sold. Ordinary 
With an Introduction by LAURENCE HUTTON. With Portraits and Fac-similes. Edition, royal 8vo, cloth extra, 253, 


aa - : = er “This work, in its 279 pages of most interesting matter, embodies the direct 
Limited Edition of Fifty Copies for Great Britain (numbered), small 4to, investigations and experiments of the author and his friends, by the water and 
NEA t. in the water, during successive springs, summers, autumns, and winters, and m- 

THEER GUINEAS por copy ne numbered hours of patient study with the microscope ; and it may honestly be 

ad ——— said that the brilliant success of the author and his artists has been ptly 


H ALF . CENTURY of AUSTR, AL A SI AN PR 0- crowned by the faultless style of the publisher’s handiwork.”—Field, April 
GRESS. A Personal Retrospect. By WILLIAM WESTGARTH. The EARLIER HISTORY of BOOKSELLING. 











Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. By WILLIAM ROBERTS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Part I,—Itinerary of the Tour. Part II.—A Series of Articles on General “Mr. Roberts has worked industriously in the collection of this scattered in 
Questions of Australasia, the Colonies, and the Empire. formation ; and has strung it together with due regard to proportion and li 


form. Every bookish man will find in the volume much to interest him.”— 
James's Gazette. 


The HISTORY of WOOL and WOOLCOMBIN G. NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
» Author of “ The mance of Invention,” 
The <r igh pi ane ‘The Romance of Life amma H A R P E R 3 S M A G A Z I N E, 


tion,’’ &. Illustrated by an extensive Series of Mechanical Diagrams ; also 














Portraits engraved on Steel, and Photogravures. Demy 8vo, cloth, £1 1s. MAY NUMBER, containing 
ae THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 
WHAT MUST I DO to GET WELL? and HOW By Colonel ¥. GRANT, 
CAN I KEEP SO? By ONE WHO HAS DONE IT. An Exposi- With 12 Illustrations. Also, 
tion of the Salisbury Treatment. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. A CHAPTER FROM MY MEMOIRS. With Portrait. By 


“This is a very clear and interes ting exposition of the treatment proposed by Mr. De Blowitz. 
Dr. Salisbury...... We recommend the account here given heartily to our readers.” | Soctan Lire 1n Russta.—First Paper. By the Viscount Eugene M. De Vogue. 
—Spectator, ‘It should receive a warm welcome.”—People. With 12 Illustrations drawn by T. Thulstrup. 
A MeEapow Mup-Hote. By Dr. C. 0. Abbott. With 5 Illustrations from Photo 
graphs and Drawings by F. 8. Church. 


The ENGLISH Cc AT ALOGUE of BOOKS for 1888. eo ee gg A Story. ByR. M. Johnston: With 10 Illustrations 


Containing a Complete List of all the Books Published in Great Britain and | q Lirrne JouRNEY IN THE WorLp: a NoveL.—Part IL. By Charles Dudley 








Ireland in the Year 1888, with their sizes, prices, and Publishers’ names ; Warner. 
also of the Principal Books Published in the United States of América, with | Juriter Licguts: a NoveEL.—Part V. By CO. F. Woolson. 
the addition of an Index to Subjects. Royal 8vo, 5s. &., &e. 
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